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Official Publication of the National Department of School Administration, N. E. A. 








EASTERN * TEACHERS’ « AGENCY, 


&. F. FOSTER, Manacer. 


Telephone 775-2. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


cle 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 





C, A. SCOTT & CO. Prop., 

| | Offices: 2A Beacon &t., Boston. 
169 Wabash Av., Chicago, 

solictied with em- 

‘ ployere of teachers. 








Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Correspondence is Invited. 


Harlan P. French, Manager, 24 Stite St., Albany, N. Y. 








. Selects superior teachers for employers. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 3} 


2. ee pment ws od vacancies, » 
3. Gives personal advice to young teachers. 
OF BOSTON. 4. —— bers for moments ot club rates. 
T. W. WHITE, 5. ls books at wholesale prices. 
Proprietor and Manager. 6. Buys second hand books. 


Telephone, ‘Boston 3463." 352 Washington St. Membership is profitable for ali progressive teacher 8 








The WINCHELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND LECTURE BUREAU 


262 Wabash Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, 
Chicago. Boston. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF 1HESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENOY MANUAL, FREE 


64 Ashburton Place, Boston, 70 Fifth Ave,. New York, 1242 Twelfth St., Washington, 
355 Wabash Ave., Uni icago, 25 King 8&t., West Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver, 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City, 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more 
members. Several plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 
10 cents pays for book, containing plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. No charge 
to employers tor recommending teachers. 


Southern Teachers’ Bureau, — v.Dr.0.M.Sutton,AM., Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. Pres, and Mgr. ; 69-71 Dearborn BSt., C hicago, Il}, 


Northern vacaneies, Chicago office. Southern vacancies, Louisville office, One fee registers in both offices. 











UNION TEACHERS AGENCIES of AMERICA, WANTED! foncLfoe ones branches ina 


Rev. L, D, BASS, D. D., Mgr. sae. a ae sex. 
; r A etter to J MASO eCor- 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, | APP!Y SY Be ’ 
La.; New York, N.¥.; Washington, D. C.; mick Block, Chicago, Ill, 
fon Francisco, | Seionae. lil.; & 
ouis, Mo., an enver, Colo, 
There are thousands of positions to be filled TEACHERS unodiakeses 
within the next few months. NORMAL COU BY MAIL 
Address all applications to 


Improved methods. Best aaiies Takes your spare 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 








time only. For full particulars address 
Columbia Correspondence Normal, 
Austin (Chicago), Illinois. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





101 Auditorium Building 
CHICACO, ILL. 





CENTURY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


YAGGY’S GEOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO, 
AND CENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


211-213 MADISON STREET, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JAMES B. WILSO 


Correspondence Solicited--Send for Estimates. 


CHICACO. 





SCHOOL § COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
133 William Street, N. Y. 
Uptown Salesroom, 3 East 14th St. 





MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y¥., AND NEW YORK CITY, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR SCHOOL BELLS. 








‘FRANKLIN - 





| a BLACK BOARD MATERIALS, 
| ALL SUPPLIES FOR SCHOOL ROOM. 

| Send for Prices. 

W. A. OLMSTED, 


EAGLE VERTICAL FPENS. 














EAGLE PENCIL €0, 
@{ VERTICAL NOl 
NEW YORK 






EAGLE PENCIL CO 
© WAS a ler.\ ae tte 
, Tanna Lat 4 


EAGLE PENCIL CO 
— VERTICAL N& 4 
Da Meee LS 


No. 1, Medium Point. No. 2, Medium Fine Point. No. 4, Extra Fine Point. 
They are made of specially prepared Steel, by an entirely New and Original Process, 
by the aid of the Jatest American Machinery. 


We can confidently assert that there isno make, Foreign or Domestic, equalling the 
same in point of excellence. 


The Eagle Vertical Pens have been pronounced by the best authorities of the Vertical 
System to be superior to all others, and are particularly recommended for use in Vertical 


Weiting. 
FOR ORDINARY, OR SLANT WRITING. 
Of the numerous styles of other Steel Pens which we manufacture, we recommend the 
No. E 170 for Primary Grades, and the Nos, E 120, E 410 E 460. E 470°E 480 for advanced or 


higher Grades. 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


Works: Office and Salesroom: 
703 to 725 East 13th St. 37.7-379 Broadway, New York 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Wall Maps, Globes; Natural Slale Blockboards, 


» New York. 
and all kinds ef SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


J. M. OLCOT 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
BARD SCHOOL suemmeRHORN acr . 
; : : SUPPLIES. East 14th Street, 
New York. 


Write for Shermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency Blanks. 








Send for mew Catalegue, 





PUBLISHING - COMPANY, 


Publishers of MAPS, CHARTS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Send for Catalogue and Terms to Agents. 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 


523 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


| TIME, PROCRAM, 
nO FOR SICNAL, WATCHMEN. 
aw BLODGETT BROS & CO., 301 Congress Siree Boston. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
BEST rosea ENT A GS osteeenants, 


E.W.A. ee? 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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ES OMETHING NEW 








MADE IN 4 STYLES. 


(eee 


No.1. For Advanced Primary Grades. 
No. 14. For Lower Primary Grades. 

| No. 2. For Grammar Grades. 
New. No. 3 Vertical Script Headings. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


Peckham,Little & Co. 


FPUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 9 Clinton Place, New York. 


School 


| 
| 
PECKHAM. L ATTLE 8 CO 
| CNEW YORK>. 
/ 








EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
TXERCISE PAPERS, 
FOOLSCAP, 
LEGAL CAP, 
INK, 
PENS, 
PENCILS, 





215-217 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, 
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hn Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 


‘*No boy is really educated up to the possibilities of his times, 





unless he can work a typewriter. It is easy to learn, and it will help 
him to think more easily, more clearly, more correctly. You cannot 
hide blunders made with a typewriter. They fairly shriek out from 
the lines for recognition and correction.’’—N.Y.World, Jan. 7,97. 
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The best machine for him to use is the 


Remington | 
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“ i , Standard 
a te A = 


Typewriter 








ago. si Because it is the simplest and most durable, easiest to 
er learn and to operate, does not get out of order, and is the 
“e = 

EN. Z == 


THE COLLECE BUILDINC. 


"Southeast corner Wood and Harrtson 8ts.,—the Medical Center of the City. 


NO | endupantinin 





WRITE FOR PRINTED MATTER. 


¥ 
machine almost universally used in the business world. : 
W 
% 
¥ 











a Teachers and students contemplating taking a course in WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
dentistry should address 327 Broadway, NEW YORK. W 
. DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, % 
s. 126 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, ESSE SSEESSEE SEES SESE SEES SEES EEE E SESE SESE REECE SEEER 
$3.45: 
running? DENSMORE “es: Typemnter |p 2 oat 


into things before thought- 
ful consideration—of the 
consequences may be per- 


missable but itis never wise. 





School Boards oftentimes 








Ss. plunge into an error be- 
cause that consideration 
We now make all Densmores with was overlooked. No sub- 
' the TYPE-BARS BWINGING ON BALL BEAR- 
0 ixcs like those of bicycle wheels. | ject in practical school 
® ‘This marks an era in typewriter con- 
struction. affairs forbids “diving” 
Handiest, simplest, easiest to learn and 
York | keep in order—hence, more strongly than that of 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. heating and ventilation. It 
Just adopted (February 1897,) by the Brook- a. 
S, lyn Board of Education and an order for requires careful study— 
Densmores given. 
$s 


The U.8. Department of the Interior alone 
uses 150 Densmores, and the Custodian says 
they give ‘‘entire satisfaction.” 


: Densmore Typewriter Co., 316 Broadway, X. ¥. 


+ § Wanted for good pos! 
ILS, : () ~, *. tionsinall parts of U.S 
Facilitiesin Middle and 
1ALS, RQ Western States ,unequal- 
; WT 


d, Charges half usual rates. We recommend 


unless a well known system 
like that of the Peck- 


Williamson Co., is select- 





ed at the beginning. 


= sirexe) Send for Catalogues. 








ROOM ’ Parks, Mgr, Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver.Colo. - ae ee oe et ——— - 
' 5 * cs f 
HO Penmanship, 
> R T H AN D Bookkeepin = I | dl In () 
: and Spanish TAUGHT BY aoe and ' 
: Per ally. Good positions secured all pupils 
a when oun sesent. Xi these beapches TAUGHT sv 
MAIL. ‘irst lesson in Shorthand FREE. 


Write W. CG. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. | CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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FACTORY PRICES TO SCHOOLS 


MAKE CLOSER CONNECTION WITH THE SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY. 
Im portant Invention in Apparatus 
For Science Teaching 


CUT represents our new direct reading Volt-Am- 
meter, the most valuable piece ever offered for 
ractical work in electrical science teaching—no 
aboratory complete without it, 


Full Descriptive Catalogue to School People. 





ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Est. 1871.) 149-151 Huron St., CHICAGO. 


= Franklin Eduoational Gompany, = 


BOSTON—GHIGAGO. 


Importers and Manufacturers ef 

















Scientific Apparatus .... 
and Laboratory Supplies. 


Original manufacturers of apparatus designed to 
illustrate the National Course in Physics; Micro- 
scopes and Accessories. Send for our catalogues 
and recent circulars describing new apparatus. 
Special prices on large orders. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


») Physical # Chemical Apparatus 


To accompany all the leading text-books, 
Apparatus for the Harvard Course, and the National Course. 


| Laboratory Material of all kinds. Electricai Test in- 
struments, Optical Apparatus, etc, 


Our catalogue 8 is now ready. Free to 
teachers of Science. 


ZIEGLER ELECTRIC CO., 


148 Franklin St., Boston. 
(Successor to A. P. Gage & Son and Ziegler Bros ) 


CLASS PINS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 
Write to us for handsome sheet of designs illustrated in colors. ; 
Special designs sent free upon application 
FINE STATIONERY .—This department is the most complete in the west. Samples 
—_ sent upon application. 
FAN MONOCRAMS.— Of this, the latest fad, we have in large variety. Send 
ee a. 25 cents for 25 fine illuminated samples. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER, JEWELERS. 


121-123 Wisconsin St.. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Practice Papers Drawing Papers Composition Papers 


Pads and Tablets 


Examination Blanks Composition Books 





Ca 1trasts for Yearly, Suppliestat Special Prices Complete Sample Book Free on Application 


SMITH & WHITE M’F’C Co., 


..» HOLYOKE, MASS. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


ror 
SCHOOLROOM DECORATION. 
Sizes from 14 inches to 8 feet in length. Less expensive than 


Imported Photographs, 4000 Subjects in Art, Archi- 
tecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





Manufacturers of Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


Washington st. WILLIAM H. PIERCE & CO., massachusetts 















«é We Bow 


to you, because we want to strike up an 
acquaintance, so that we can get you to 
investigate the merits of our Apparatus for 
the Projection of Light, such as Stereop- 
ticons, Single Lanterns, etc., made espec- 
ially for Schools. Commence by getting our 


Catalogue, which we send free. 


J. B. Colt § Zo., 


119 Nassau Street, . . New York, fl. Y. 





SIMMONS & CO., 


167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


ROYAL FLOOR OIL 


For School House Floors. 


punodaog 
[voymeyD & 8I 


Send for Circulars and 
Testimonials. 


Saves one-half Expense for Labor, No Dust from Sweeping. No Sprinkling. 
No Scrubbing. No Sawdust. Non-Combustible. 


Is a Great Disinfectant and Particularly Desirable for Schgol Rooms, 








THE MODERN DISCIPLINARIAN. 


> Frick’s Automatic 





Electric Program Clock 


Is being adopted by all classes of schools and colleges in 
the United States and Canada, as it has proved itself in- 
valuable in securing the promptness and punctuality on 
the part of students and instructors so essential to success- 
ful school government. It automatically signals every 
period of the program or programs throughout the institu- 
tion, It automatically meets all requirements from the 
Public School to the largest University plant. As it is 
impossible to but hint at its immense agogical value 
here, you should not fail to write for illustrated catalogue, 
testimonials and prices. 


No progressive school can afford to be without 
this modern disciplinarian. .... 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Lock Box 406, Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 


Western Office: Room 50, 121 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention the Schoo! Board Journal when writing. 
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School SoardSounal 
The Old Reliable House of “Andrews” “x'3° 


Everything for Schools and the Best. 


We have been studying the School Furniture subject for 32 years, and have learned a deal about it 
too, and what we know about it is at Your Service for the asking. 
ANDREWS’ Rugby School Desks, we know, will satisfy the most critical. They are all Oak. 


ANDREWS’ Teachers’ Desks and Chairs are celebrated 


ANDREWS’ Dustlens Weasere and Crayons. Millions sold yl / I A 
ANDREWS’ Globes, Maps, Charts and Apparatus. U p ( } VY Cl Z 
ANDREWS’ Liquid Slating and Black-boards. 

THE JONES MODEL OF THE EARTH shows land surface, HYLOPLATE--BEST BLACKBOARD MADE. 


ean bed in relief 


THE DEEP SEA GLOBE shows ocean beds in colors and soundings by figures. Send for catalogues. 
The A. H. Andrews Co., Mfrs., 300 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE OLMSTED ARTIFICIAL STONE BLACKBOARD. 
Owned and manufactured exclusively py the 


Standard School Furnishing Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 















AGENIS WANTED. 
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DESO, 
P65) 


SUCCESSORS TO THE 





SISSY 


WF CER 
S 


ARTIFICIAL STONE BLACKBOARD and VENETIAN BLIND departments of 
W. A. OLMSTED. 








y pars 
(S92" 96 


, 
A 

; |) We handle School Desks, Chairs, Maps, 
} 








S , mm noe neal | ; Globes, Charts, Bells, 
SOT amen SE nina tee 
o,\ r sy and all 
e © | CUOPED, # EF i . 
Kam | oe oe od (: School Room Furnishings. 
NCA Bg. cos / RN We Deal Direct with Schools giving them the 
YO . Ss, Ny Benefit of First Cost. 

{-4N \ / 

[ASS 3 SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

Fed ; “ ae all 

WS) Agents wanted to push the sale of all Furniture and Appar- 
0. yng Pe Ee a atus needed in a school room 

S|, Amercan School Ghat Company —— 


CTT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, ©*723%e'tap**~ 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE, 
THE BEST BLACKBOARD ON EARTH. BOOKS AND MATERIALS. 


No Seams, No Joints, One continuous dead black surface, Its durability has beer proven 
beyond question, Preferred to Natural Slate. In use in New York, Chicago, Pittsburg SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
Send for Special Catalogues. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Columbus, Washington, D. C., and hundreds of other places. 
THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Allow free 
; Control the 
: —— ° V E N ET | AN B LI N DS Light Perfectly. | 21t-213 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 


USED IN MODERN SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE. 
. 18 valuable in proportion to its 
We Are Also Headquarters for If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books AN AGENCY iniuence. ir ft merely hears 


Automatic and Adjustable School Desks, Maps, Globes, — ° *"¥ ‘escription—School Books. Standard Of Necnetion, them THAT itisanked tatcecnmn. 






































: : Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R, — pag bm ayes | oniuea. tig anked torecom- 
Charts and School Supplies of all kinds. JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 mendayon thetiowore OusREOUMMENDS 
Send for catalogue and particulars to and 858 Sixth Avenue (48th Street), Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

STANDARD SO HOO FURNISH NG COMPANY. 45-47 Jackson Street, Chicago. tion, Importations promptly made. a 3 ry n ] 
cece wildest (Ios } 

) i DholIest Iooies 
The Best Ink Made - re eee ’ SHORT-HAND SCHOOL ' On the"subjects of Aurrumeric Sre.irne, Enorisn Lerrer ; 
pint 10c post-paid. Standard for 25 years past. Be a Ape sits j sian kate alee tals Nea eaeeee ta Da j 
Mail instruction. First Lesson Free. ¢ |: private Schools, are published by ; 

HANDY PACKAGE DYE CO., Address W. G. CHAFFEE. Oswego, N. Y. j r THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK CO 

Massena, N. wT. % Illustrated catalogue free CiLevetann, Onto ! 


ee | 











HARD TIMES OR GOOD TIMES, THE 


l 


Goes Marching on to Success. 


Every $40 paid us annually takes care both inside and outside of about $1,000.00 
worth of text-books which are subject to Daily Wear, Tear and Destruction! A 
j mere pittance compared with the great saving effected and the cleanliness promoted. 
Free Text Book School Boards cannot afford rot to adopt this simple and 
"| effective system to save their heavy text-bcok outlays. Adopted by 80% of all 
cities in Pennsylvania of 5,000 population and upward and by every free text-book 
i city in Ohio, and by 1100 school boards from Bangor, Me., to Colorado. Samples 
J mailed free. 








THE CAXTON SCHOOL SERIES ON TRIPOD. 


A thoroughly practical and good article, with 
fifty-four lithographed pages made up of twelve 
subjects commonly taught in the school room. 

Agents wanted to push its sale and the 
sale of everything else needed in the 
school room, 


THE CAXTON COMPany, HOLDEN PATENT Book COVER COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. SPRINCFIELD, MASS. (P. O. Box 643 A.) 
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ADJUSTABLE OR STANDARD. 







~ have the best line of both styles of desks. We sell goods as a 
matter of business, but we strive also to merit the confidence of 
school officers. If you buy once, you will buy again. 


Dae 





SCHOOL Orders for School Supplies are promptly filled 
—and you will have the assurance that all 


goods are modern, reliable—and moderate 
SUPPLIES. in cost. Catalogue free on application. 


——— — — ee ew oe 





_——~__ United States School Furniture Co., 


Made into Good Desks. 310-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 74 Fifth Ave, New York. 
The BOBRICK SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, OUR *97 ADJUSTABLE. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Three Styles of Adjustable Desks and Seats, 
Viz: The PEERLESS, The ECLIPSE and The HARVARD. 
IN ADJUSTABLE DESKS AND SEATS WE LEAD THE WORLD. 

















In Points of Excellence it Leads Them All. 


Can be adjust- 
ed in less time 
and with great- 
er ease than 


any desk yet 


offered. 
We shall be 
a glad to prove 
a these claims to 
py any interested 






A 
— 


School Board, 


C2 
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The Handsomest, Strongest, and Best in the Market. 
‘usiseq uy ofduyg pun ojdpoujsg Uf OYUN 


Advertising space costs too much to admit of our telling here the important features 
i wherein this desk is more desirable than all others, Details explained in our new pamphlet 
. which we will take pleasure in furnishing upon application. 


Ths above cut represents our **NEW ECLIPSE” Desk and Seat. TH OMAS KA & C0 ANY, 


It is a Model of Perfection, Constructed on entirely new and strictly Scientific 
RACINE, WIS. 


Principles, 
Manufacturers also of the Victor Folding and Stationary Top Desks and all 
School Apparatus, 


The Desks and Chairs can be adjusted vertically to suit all sizes of pupils. 
The Seats can be adjasted horizontally to suit stout or slight pupils. ; 
Oar System of Scales is based upon the measurements of over 125,000 pupils. 


Catalogue showing our different designs of Desks and Chairs, and Estimates on application. 
























OUR COMPETITORS 


Automatic png bl meth 


SCHOOL DESK CONCERN, 


AT 
Yale | SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


WE ACCEPT THE NAMB, 


a 
We ae a robust Infant: Sturdy of leg and 
0 Ing lung. We raise a White Squall with 


Competition when we meet it. 


| Do not Buy until you write us, our prices 
C 00 es | Will Save You Money. 


There are no better goods made than we make. 


‘“A WORD TO THE WISE—.” 
| Write us, 
MOORE MANUFACTURING CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


| SCHOOL FURNITURE. CHURCH FURNITURE. 
SCHOOL AND OFFICE SUPPLIES. 


Do You Sell School Furniture? 
Agents Wanted. 








To Appreciate this Beautiful 
Desk Examine a Sample 
Before Ordering 
Elsewhere. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


College 





American 
Desk and 
Seating Co., 


18 and 20 
E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


American Store Stool Co., 


. 30 Howard Street, 
Eastern Selling Agents. NEW YORK ITY. 


Samples and prices 


sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 


Add 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


BANK, CHURCH, HALL, OFFICE and 7 aa ie — KEEPING I. 16 LESSONS By Mail. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. nA lame == B00 Write for Free Particulars t6 
a eteenes “W.G. CI G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


en 


“ACME” — KINDERGARTEN » COLLECE. 


Adjustable RE-OPENS OCTOBER ist. 


rs. J. N. Crouse, Director. 
I8s THE 


Miss vriizabeti Harrison, Principal. 
mbines College Course anda Pr 
‘Height of Perfection’ Combines College wenn 


One, Two, Three and Four Years’ Courses. 

















Faculty Numbers eventeen. 
There is nothing 


made to equal it in 
convenience or dura- 
bility. Both sides ad- 
justed simultaneous- 
ly. Full descriptive 
circular on applica- 
tion. 


atone araene for Kindergartens, Super- 
visors and Training Teachers. Kindergarten 
principles adapted to Primary work. No field 
offers such opportunities to young women. 


The demand for thoroughly trained teachers 
is largely in excess of the supply. 








, Address for curriculum, 


FULL LINE OF | —— Chicago Kindergarten College, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES SS — ine 10 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


SPRINGFIELD FURNITURE CO., Springfield, Ill. | 
rmpblet IF YOU WANT THE BEST SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE for Least Money 


Send for our Catalogue and get Manufacturers’ Prices, 
saving all Commissions. Get Goods at Cost. 

lY. B 

ind all 




















Lite IS PRECIOUS, 


Have you the life of human 
A \beings in yourcare? If so, 
} consider carefully the Kirker- 


Little Speeches for Little Folks 
Price 10c. Postpaid. 


Hundreds of Other Books of 


Recitations, Readings, Dialogues, 
Plays, Charades, Tableaus, Panto- 
mimes, Books of Games, Magic etc 

Full descriptive catalogue sent 
free on application, 


TH 


- De Witt Publishing House, 
33 Rose St., New York. 









PLY WOODS 
CENTER-PLY CROSSED 
STRONGEST ANDO 


Exceision Grurch & Scuoo. Furnishing Go., | Ak : 


SIXTH & VINE STS., CINCINNATI, 0. Established 1871. 
Adjustable Chair & Desk. Good and Cheap. | . 
All Kinds of Church and Hall Furniture. 

MAPS, CHARTS. 
Apparatus and Supplies ‘ 
for Schools and Churches. 


is nothing if not perfect. 
4 Once see it and you will say 
lit is the only real Fire Escape 
in existence. The lame, blind, 
sick, women and children all 
come down through it with 
Wiequal ease and safety. Write 
for further information. 


DOW Works CO, 


Mfrs. and Sole U. 8. Agts., 


LOUISVILLE. KY. 
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BEST AND CHEAPEST 


SEE DIRECTORY 


7 Teachers’ Agencies 


IN THIS NUMBER 


EVERY DESK WARRANTED TEN YEARS, CATALOGUGS AND SEATING PLANS FREE 


Get our Prices on Church and School Furniture before Buying. — | a 
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“Great Round World 


Has been officially _v___ 


Adopted by the State of Montana 


for 


ee Supplementary School Readinge« 
On Current Events. 


“HMERIGAN AND BRITISH 


AUTHORS.”’ 


Truly an American book on Litera- 
ture, giving our own great authors the | 
first place, without disparaging or 
sligbting British authors. Just the 
text-book for schools and colleges and 
for use in the home, in literary clubs, 
young people’s societies, etc. It con- 
tains portraits of leading American 
authors and pictures of their homes; 
discussion of the writings of both 
American and British authors; biogra- 
phies, references, criticisms, and choice 
selections. Also a study of the Bible 
as a literary work, 


ee e@ 0 
Cloth, 344 pages. Price $1.35. 
Introduction $13.20 a dozen, prepaid. WILLIAM BEVERLEY H ARISON, 
**GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS BY DIAGRAMS,” $1 = t . 5 PUBLISHER 
N° 35 WESL18"'S! NEW YORK CITY 5 z 


‘‘TREASURED THOUGHTS.” - - - ‘te 





“ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY,” -— - | 


3 and 5 West Eighteenth St., New York City. 


Address all orders to the author, 


FRANK V. IRISH, 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
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ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND. 


Taught with the greatest success for the past 
three years in the 








Publishers of 


TEXT-BOOKS 


OnGs... 


JUST OUT 


Pollard’s Advanced Speller. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 30 CENTS. 


A SPELLER THAT TEACHES SPELLING. 


No other Speller so Clearly Developes the Principles of Spelling, 
Syllabication and Accent. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS | 
THE NORMAL RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, 
THE NORMAL STANDARD ARITHMETIC, 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Px.D., Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 
An Entirely New Series in Accordance with Modern Methods, 








PUBLIC DAY AND EVENING SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Get ‘‘Isaac Pitman’s lete Phonogra 7 
Sell-Instructor,” 250 150. Adop 


above schools. Spec ee pages and Trial 
Lessons Free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
Atlend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Ave. 


BANGOR HAND-SHAVED 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are far superior to any other make. 


Standard Miscellaneous Books 





Send for Price List and 
Special Catalogues. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., 


Successors to George Sherwood & Co, 
and 8. C. Griggs & Co. 


307-309 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


















EVERY SCHOOL 


Teacher, scholar and others interested 
in the study of Natural History 
should send name and address, and 


Do You Know 
THE PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER, 
THE ADVANCED WORD-BUILDER, 


Two New Consecutive Logical Systematic Spelling Books, 
By A. J. BEITZEL, A. M., Saperintendent of Cumberland Co., Pa., Schools. 


That we have made this a special business 
for the past fifteen years, that we cater espec- 
ially to the fine trade, and without a doubt 
we produce a higher grade of Natural Slate, 
and have placed more of it in the finestbuild- 
ings in the United States than any other 
dealer or manufacturer? Write 


WELSH’S PRACTICAL ENQLISH CRAMMAR, 


2 cent stamp for 

The Best List of Books 
in Botany, Entomology, Ornithology, 
and General Zoology. 


BRADLE WHIDDEN, 


Publisher and Bookseller, 18 Arch St., Bosto1,Mass 





By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A M., Principal of Bloomsburg, Pa. State Normal Nchool. | 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Publishers, | 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


E.D. BEEGHLY 2& Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
DAYTON, OHIO, 


Headquarters for all Natural History Books. 
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SV VOsesve BVVeVVe 
COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOKS. 


We publish a full line of such books adapted to Grammar, High and 
Parochial schools. 
Bookkeeping, three books, Practical Arithmetic. 
Commercial Arithmetic, Business Writing, 
Practical Arithmetic, Lessons in Munson Phonography. 
Commercial Law, How Business is Done. 


Catalogue and price list sent on application of teachers and school 
officers. 


oO. M. POWERS, Publisher, 


$ 7 Monroe St., CHICACO. 
BWOCVOSE VOVS2FE 64242644 06444848488 


VEST-POCKET RULES OF ORDER. 
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A Manual showing the usual method of Parliamentary Procedure, pre- 
pared in a natural order and intended for quick reference and practical 
use. This book is of especial value and interest for school officers, who 
wish to have at hand an accurate and exact statement of those things 
which can be done in accordance with the usual rules of order. It fur- 
nishes hints as to method of securing action, and is in addition largely 
suggestive. Flexible Cloth covers, 25 cents. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 112 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


A NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL READERS. 


By Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and Charles B, Gilbert, 
Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J., entitled 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 


This series of readers may justly be said to signalize a new era in school reading books 


both from the exceptional character of the text and the number and beauty of the illus- 
trations. 


The fundamental ideas of the series are:—1. A separate book for each of the eight 
reading grades in the public schools. 2. The highest literary quality in all the books from 
the lowest to the highest grade. They are beautifully illustrated with numerous original 


cuts, and with choice reproductions of famous masterpieces. A feature of much value is 
the use of vertical script of exceptional beauty, employed in elementary readers. 


BOOK I. A FIRST READER. NOW READY. 
128 pp. Over 130 Illustrations. Introductory price, 32 cents. 


BOOKS Hl, Ill, [1V, V, and VI, WILL BE READY IN AUGUST. 
Correspondence solicited from educators, everywhere, regarding this notable new series. 


SILVER. BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
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THE PRANG 
NEw COURSES 


The Prang Ele- Books which put the most progressive ideas on Ele- | 





mentary mentary Art Teaching into practical and helpful form so 
Course in Art that they can be successfully worked out under ordinary 
Instruction school conditions; books which embody all the education- 

? al and artistic advaiitages, whose possibility has come 

through the gradual development of the work in the 

schools — a development chiefly due to the trained Drawing Supervisors of 


the country. 
in a Twelve-Book Series, | 


Furnishing two books a year for Third te Eighth Grades inclusive. (First Six 
Books and Preliminary Manual ready August, 1897.) 


In a Six-Book Series, 


Furnishing one book a year for Third to Eighth Grades inclusive. (First Three 
Books and Preliminary Manual ready August, 1897.) 


The Prang A condensed course in drawing for Third to Eighth f 
Coursein Draw- &"#es inclusive, consisting of 
ing for Six Books for Pupils, and @ 


Craded Schools. 


These Books have been prepared especially to meet 
the needs of towns where the time allowed for Drawing is closaly limited, or where 
the help of a Supervisor of Drawing cannot be had, yet where there is a desire to 


One Manual for Teachers. : 


put the work on the plane of the best in its line. They eondense and simplify the 
most advanced thought and practice in Drawing and Color Wurk, and present only 
such lessons as can be worked out in brief time with limited materials and with 
little professional assistance and direction. (Ready August, 1897.) 


The Prang A course which makes it possible for teachers of Un- 
Course in Draw- graded Schools to give their pupils the same advantages in © 
Drawing that are to be enjoyed in the largest City Schools, 2 
ing for Un- through the use of this Special Edition of the Prang course 
graded Schools. condensed into 
One Drawing Book for Pupils, and 
One Manual for Teachers. 

These Books are thoroughly practical, artistic and up to date in both subjects and 
methods, and are admirably adapted to the Ungraded Schools of any community. 
(Ready July, 1897.) 

The Prang For First and Second Years as now published, is a prepara- 
Primary Course. tion for all the New Courses above described. 


For fuller information and for prices address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


NEW YORE. OHICAGO, 
151 Wabash Ave. 
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A system of drawing that is recognized 
by leading educators in the United 
States as the most progressive in plan, 
most easily taught, and effective in 
results. 


The American Series of 


DRAWING 
BOOKS .....s0 


The series is based upon pedagogical principles, arranged so that it can be introduced 
into any public or private school. Every number of the series is a copy book with drawing 
lessons, as well as a text book, with suggestions to teachers. Thus cumbersome and expensiv. 
text books are avoided. Already adopted in a number of schools; giving the highest 
satisfaction to both teachers and school officers. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
ST. LOUIS, M0. 








ANNOUNCEMENT: 


A NEW FIRST READER. 


LITERATURE READERS, No. 1. 


AESOP AND MOTHER GOOSE. 


By Lovts P. Nasu, Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 96 pages. Illustrated 
with original drawings. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 
Examination copy, 15 cents. 


Being careful selections from these Stories and Fables arranged and adapted to children 
beginning to read. The book is planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature 
along lines indicated by prominent Educators who have given special attention to the 
department of Primary instruction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston ? Chicago. 
Do You Want the Best 


Water Colors? 


GET THE 


ee © Bradley Standard. 


From the SIX STANDARDS and TWO 


GRAYS you can make any color Price per box, postpaid, 
you want. Designed for Schoo! or 


Home..... 25 cents. 








For SKETCHING 





USE 


or Drawing Pencils. 


THEY WILL PLEASE YOU..... 





 — 


Springfield Drawing Kit 


Is Also Indispensable. 








Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Apparatus, Kindergarten 
Material and School Aids. 


Milton Bradley Co., 


e « e Springfield, Mass. 


New York. 
Atlanta. 
Kansas City. 
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THE PLANETARY PENCIL POINTER 


IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


SCHOOL-ROOM ‘USE. 












PLA Y 
PE 
NCIL POINTER 


A.B.DICK Comp 
» CHICAGO US ee 
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Showing the Pointer Screwed on a Table, Desk or Shelf. 





THE DOUBLE PLANETARY SYSTEM 
QF PENCIL POINTING. 


The only system by which a_ perfect 
point can be made on all kinds, grades 
and sizes of Lead Pencils, Slate Pencils, 
various Colored Pencils, Wax Crayons, 
etc. The only system using mo sand 
paper, files or knives. The double plane- 
tary motion of the cutters absolutely 
prevents the breaking of the points. In 
construction the machine is simple, sub- 
stantial, durable and neat. It requires no 
adjustment whatever, and is cleanly and 


rapid in its operation. 


A pupil, appointed 
for the purpose each 
day, can sharpen 
quickly, cleanly, and 
perfectly, all the pen- 
cles, of every descrip- 
tion, used in the 


school. 


R 


Showing the Pointer screwed to the wall, after changing the position of the supporting bracket, by taking out the lower screws in 


same and replacing them in the holes opposite the top hole in the bracket. 





For Illustrated Circular and Price Address 


A.B. DICK COMPANY. 


CHICACO-NEW YORK. 
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THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 








+ 
| An a 


PHOTO BY 


a INTERIOR OF THE EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


Meeting of the National Educational Association, on the morning of the second day, July 7th, 


at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTION. 


Meeting of the Department of School Administration of the National Educational 


Association. 


The second National Convention of the Depart- 
ment of School Administration of the National 
Educational Association was held in Milwaukee, 
July 8th and 9th. Members of boards of educa- 
tion from all parts of the country were in attend- 
ance. The convention was a grand success, the 
program as carried out was decidedly interesting, 
and the subjects discussed were broad and com- 
prehensive. The papers read were strong and of a 
hig. order, the discussions practical, and the 
outcome of the meeting will be beneficial in results 
to the elevation of the character and advancement 
of popular education in the United States. 

One fact demonstrated by the convention is the 
advisability of having women on boards of educa- 
tion. A large number of women were in attend- 
ance and took a lively part in the proceedings. 

Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, a member of the 
board of education of Freeport, Ill., treated, in the 
most scholarly manner, the subject, “Relation of 
the School Beard to the People.” The discussion 
by Mrs. Benj. F’. Taylor, a member of the board of 
education of Cleveland, Ohio, on “Reform in 
School Administration,’ shows conclusively the 
sound opinions a woman can form. Mrs. Mary E. 
Haworth, a member of the board of education of 
Decatur, Ill., was greatly interested in the doings 
of the convention. 


The Department of School Administration will 
in time become a most important factor in the 
educational affairs of the country, and members of 
boards of education throughout the land should 
help to promote its growth and influence. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: Presi 
dent, John E. Brandegee, Utica, N. Y.; ist vice 
president, Kenton Chickering, Oil City, Pa.; 2d 
vice-president, Charles ()uarles, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
secretary, Wm. Geo. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Executive Committee: Chairman, Wm. S. Mack, 
Aurora, Ill.; Mrs. B. F. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Samuel M. Foster, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; E. F. Bradt, 
Ishpeming, Mich.; Dr. R. C. Hanchett, Syracuse, N. 
Y.;J. W. Errant, Chicago, Ill. 





Dr. H. L. GETZ. 
Retiring President Department of School Administration, 
National Educational Association. 
First Day’s SEssion. 

The first session of the convention was held in 
the City Hall, on Thursday, July 8th. Promptly at 
3:00 o’clock, rp. m., President H. L. Getz, of Marshall- 
town, la., called the convention to order. Wm. Geo. 


Bruce, editor of the American Scnoo.t Boarp 
JOURNAL, acted as secretary. 

The Lemme! Quartette entertained the conven- 
tion with the singing of several songs which were 
so well received that President Getz commented, 
“The question whether or not music should be 
taught in the public schools has no doubt been 
settled by every delegate present, for its value has 
just been fully demonstrated.” 

President Charles Quarles, of the Milwaukee 
Board of School Directors, delivered the address of 
welcome. He spoke as follows: 





CHARLES QUARLES, 
President Board of School Directors, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
Wisconsin stands committed to the cause of popular edu- 
cation, not only by policy adopted and pursued, but as a 
matter of duty arising from compact. 

The Ordinance of 1787, which organized the Northwest 
Territory, gives at once the rule which binds us to-day and 
the reason therefor: “Religion, Morality and Knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.”’ 

The moment that Wisconsin came into being as a separate 
territory, it committed itself to this policy by legislation. 
One of the earliest acts of the Territorial Legislature of 
1838 begins as follows: 

“Every town in this territory containing not less than ten 
families, shall be a schoo] district, and shall be provided with 
a competent school-master or mistress to instruct children.” 

The moment that the thirty-six square miles of forest, 
constituting a “township,” acquired a population equal to 
fifty or thereabouts, it became a school district and the 
schoolmaster’s reign began. 

Bat neither compact nor legislation was needed as a spur 
to the noble men and women who in the forties and later 
thirties chose Wisconsin for a home. Out of their poverty 
they gave, that the men of to-day might have light. As they 
felled trees of which to build their cabins, they trimmed 
certain of the trunks and notched the logs for the construc- 
tion of a rude school-house. As they split the ‘‘shakes’’ 
which were to rattle over their own heads as sorry substi- 
tutes for shingles, they gave tithe from them for the roof of 
the cabin where education should be fostered. 

The forest has given way to farms, hamlets and cities, but 
the policy remains; and the impulse which our fathers gave, 
continues, and, I trust, will be forever active. 

Milwaukee from the beginning has carried forward this 
good work. No village or city in America has been more 
unanimous or consistent in continuously striving to advance 
the cause of popular education. 

The population of our city is drawn from many sources 
and presents every variety of European nationality and all 
shades of religious belief. But all, whether Puritan, Cath- 
olic, Freethinker, Yankee, German, Dutch, Pole. or Norse- 
man, have labored together with this one common purpose. 
We have our squabbles amomg ourselves as to the means, 
but we all agree as to the end desired. And we realize that 
the best means to reach this end can be developed only by 
the attrition of controversy. 


We in Wisconsin believe in popular education on the very 
grounds on which it has been so recently publicly con- 
demned. We appreciate the fact that “education breeds 
ambition, and that ambition breeds discontent.” But we 
recognize this other fact, that out of discontent comes im- 
provement and without it ensue degeneration and death. 
That men contented with themselves and their condition are 
beasts of burden only, and that progress and social evolution 
can come only from the struggle of the individual to ascend. 

We welcome the kind of discontent caused by right educa- 
tion and expect from it nothing but good to society. Out of 
this can never come anarchy, for the revolution it may bring 
is evolution. The education contemplated by the sturdy 
and comparatively untrained farmers of the ordinance of 
1787, is that so carefully defined by Huxley a century later, 
as “The instruction of the intellect in the laws of nature, 
including not merely things and their forces, but men and 
their ways; and the fashioning of the affections and of the 
will into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony 
with those laws.”” Thus the backwoodsmen felt what the 
philosopher has analyzed. 

Out of such education can come nothing disadvantageous 
to the body politic; for, though institutions inconsistent 
with its purposes go down before it, “melioration of man's 
estate’ must always follow. 

But most of all we prize our Public Free Schools, not 
alone for the education they offer to the poor man’s child, 
but particularly for the breadth of the education which they 
give to the son of the rich man. 

The daily contact on the playground and in the class-room 
teaches all that the difference in station are, so far as they 
are concerned, accidental; that caste does not exist; that 
there is no gulf fixed between the rich and the poor, but 
that each individual may appropriate to himself such place 
as he may be fitted to fill. 

The continuous object lesson is presented to the million 
aire's son, that his poor neighbor is not only of the same 
clay, but on precisely the same plane as himself—accidental 
conditions excepted—and to the poor boy that he may 
acquire for his children all the exceptional advantages 
enjoyed by his wealthy friend. 

It seems that the only danger threatening our Republic, 
is the possibility that numbers of reasonable laboring men 
may conclude and feel that rigid lines of demarcation are 
drawn between the rich and poor: that a condition may 
come to exist, or be believed to exist, such as will render 
transfusion from class to class impossible; and such that 
the child born poor must always remain proletaire. When 
that condition arrives, or is generally and sincerely believed 
to have arrived, the life of the Republic will not, in my 
judgment, be worth a year’s purchase. 

To prevent the development of such a condition and of 
such a belief, the strongest influence is the mingling of the 
children on a common level in the public schools. The 
child of the plutocrat will acquire from his ragged friend a 
certain robustness of thought and a sympathy for his 
fellows, that will add immensely to his value as a citizen. 
And the poorest boy will learn for his lifetime that he and 
his petted playmate are members of one family, and that 
every American child is eligible to a position in any class; 
and the discontent engendered in his breast will prompt 
him to attempt his own elevation, rather than the degrada- 
tion of those above him. 

In the name of the board of school directors of the city 
of Milwaukee, I extend to you all the heartiest greeting, and 
bid you welcome and godspeed. 


President Getz of the convention, responded to 
the welcoming address of Mr. Quarles, stating that 
the Association appreciated the welcome accorded 
and extended thanks for same. President Getz 
then delivered the following address: 


Hints on School Administration, 

So far as years go, we, the Department of School Adminis- 
tration in the parent organization of the N. E. A., now 
nearly forty years old, are as yet among the ‘‘cradle goods.” 
The infant is, however, a healthy one, and, if furnished with 
an abundance of diet, healthy and nutritious, of which an 
unlimited supply falls constantly, legally, and morally into 
the hands of all school board members for disposition, this 
babe will soon stand upon strong and well developed legs, 
with a physique and or- 
ganization the equal of 
any of its kin, and, Jet us 
hope, may develop and 
prove itself of such a vast 
amount of’ usefulness in 
the work it shall accom- 
plish as will properly 
merit for itself the desig- 
nation “Giant of them 
all.”” Toaccomplish these 
ends much work needs to 
be done m the way of ed- 
ucating school boards and 
the general public. There 
should be elected or ap- 
pointed as members of 
school boards only such 
men and married women 





WM.S. MACK, 
as have an interest in the Chairman Executive Committee, 
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the same. They should be educated so that they may, with- 
out presumption, regard themselves in the average, the 
equals of superintendents and teaehers. They should be 
successful in the management of their own business affairs ; 
they should be honest, studious, and industrious; they 
should be just, sound thinkers and positive, and have at 
heart the interests of the schools, understand fully their 
objects, estimate carefully how, when ard where the same 
may be improved and how much money may and should be 
expended. in a judicious way to improve them, rather than 
to figure with a view of determining how little may be made 
to serve the purpose and still have a semblance to the ideal 
public or free schools. With all this, the tax payers must be 
remembered and a thoughtfal attention given to the school 
and district environment, so that a burdensome taxation 
may be avoided. An honest and conscientious man should 
place his qualifications in the balance as it were and before 
even accepting a candidacy, much more an election, as a 
member of a board of education, should determine as to 
whether he can come creditably near meeting the require- 
ments necessary for the intelligent discharge of the duties 
of so important a position. Instead of the condition of 
affairs existing as just described, we have candidates often 
urged by politicians or others who have “axes to grind” and 
have not the slightest interest in the welfare of the schools 
or the betterment of the juvenile element of their commun- 
ity. Thisclass of men are apt to have hearts steeped in 
indifference, personal greed, and all else that is most un- 
desirable in an American citizen. So long as the arguments 
find favor that superintendents and teachers should dictate 
to a board of education the needs and wants pertaining to 
the strictly educational features of the schools, thereby 
creating the idea that any stick or fossil, will do to approve 
of, or ratify such dictation, the people will not, cannot be 
expected to insist upon the proper qualifications being 
possessed by the average school board representative. 

Personal experience and observation have led me to conclude 
that superintendents, in some instances, seemed to prefer the 
election on boards of education of men who were the weak- 
est and the poorest in qualification for the position. To 
have perfect and satisfactory results the most profound 
respect and confidence mast prevail, in the fitness and 
integrity of purpose, for futhering the welfare of the schools 
and the masses of the people between the superintendent 
and the members of the board. The ideal board of educa- 
tion must possess a reasonable quantity and good quality 
of brain to enable it to think, reason, sift the chaff from the 
wheat, in every thing that pertains to the education of the 
young. That is, the environments in detail, hygienic and 
sanitary, educational and moral. Under the latter head I 
would include a broader scope than is usually intended by 
the use of the word; 1 would suggest that a greater effort 
be made in the direction of teaching a more decided sense 
of duty, the rights of others, fairness, helpfulness, justice, 
courteousness. These things not necessarily asa part of, or 
in the light of religious teaching, but as the pure and simple 
duties individuals owe one to another, because they are 
just. I am sure that boards of education will find that as 
special aids in developing these finer qualities and motives 
in individuals, that the influences of music, the teaching of 
the beauty in flowers, and all else there is in nature and art 
that is perfect and ideal are absolutely essential. These re- 
sults will be most decided and perfect when the teaching is 
done by women, who, more than men, possess a keener and 
finer sense of the perfect, beautiful and ideal, are therefore 
better adapted than men to bring about in the school room 
these most desirable impressions and results. Women 
should therefore not be displaced by the sterner sex, unless 
it be in the teaching of sciences, or in high school principal- 
ships and superintendencies, even here in many instances 
it 1s doubtful if men accomplish more than women. 

Married women should not be employed in our public 
schools as teachers except in emergencies for reasons too 
uumerous to mention here. The higher order of work in 
teaching should be given with a conscientiousness to women 
who are brainy, refined and consecrated to their life work 
and have proven their interest and ability in the same. 

Among the most difficult problems for many members of 
boards of education to solve, is what constitutes so-called 
‘fads.”” Among these may be enumerated bands and mili- 
tary organizations, physical culture, elocution, music, 
drawing, business course including book-keeping, steno- 
graphy and typewriting, German, French, Greek, etc. Ex- 
traordinary good reasons may be given why the first two 
should be regarded as fads and should find no place as a 
part of a public school course; others have their objections 
and their advantages, some of them may, perhaps, in a 
measure, be regarded fads in one locality, while they would 
certainly not be such in another, the general environment 
of locality at once being the changing or determining factor. 

A problem of the greatest importance at the present time 
is that of “free text-books;” there are some features and 
arguments which have merit, there are more which do not. 
Taking the question as a whole, anything which tends to 
make the individual dependent and shiftless, instead of 
independent and thrifty is wrong and pernicious. The latter 
condition may result through the furnishing of free text 
bouks to individuals, the same having a decided tendency to 
develop the state of affairs last described, especially when 
done in a promiscuous way. If the plan were limited to 
those of tender years not yet able by any manner of labor, 
to earn the price of their school books more might be said 
in favor of the scheme; even here it is doubtful whether 
there is justice or reason in taxing the people, especially 
those who have no children to send to school, to an extent 


and portion greater than they are subject to for the provision 
of bodily food and clothing. To conduct public schools it is 
practical to do so only by providing school buildings and 
teachers, thus making a place in and around which the 
children may be grouped because these advantages could 
not in a practical way provide each individual in a seperate 
way. The argument set forth that because buildings and 
teachers are provided and contemplated in the free school 
system and that therefore books also should be provided is 
fallacious, because the books can be provided for by the 
individual pupil, or parent, and the building and the 
teacher cannot be so provided. I am positive in the convic- 
tion that age and physical condition, possibly sex, in a 
degree should govern the furnishing of free text-books to 
pupils, that it should not and cannot be done in a general 
way as now advocated without being harmfal in a way as 
already suggested and at the same time being unjust to the 
masses of the people. There are many other questions of 
importance which must be determined by you and in which 
you have a duty to perform in setting aright the public’s 
mind so far as the advantage, value or folly and pernicious 
results pertain to questions of the day. Every school board 
especially in independent districts should have among its 
members a thoroughly competent and up-to-date practicing 
physician whose duty should be to direct and supervise all 
sanitary and hygienic features pertaining to the schools. 
His word should be law and in the event of difference of 
opinion between such physician, members of the board, cr 
patrons, an appeal should be taken before the state board 
of health and to such board only, and its decision should be 
final. Lawyers, judges, and courts should have nothing to do 
with the determining of such questions. The foregoing 
suggestion should be provided for by law in every state in 
the Union. One more suggestion and I have done. There 
should be a law in every state in the Union attaching a 
penalty in the way of fine and imprisonment at hard labor, 
or both, for any man or woman who fails to attend at least 
one state meeting and one national meeting of convention 
of school boards during a term of service, either elective or 
appointive. In a brief and condensed way I have brought 
to your notice these hints, making no attempt to discuss 
them in detail, leaving it with you to think and dream over. 
I say dream, because if you do not dream of these things 
your mind in waking has never been sufficiently impressed 
with these questions which it becomes your duty to deter- 
mine, to justify the public in placing confidence in you, as 
being qualified to properly discharge the duties imposed on 
you. I say again, think and dream of, sift and weigh, retain 
and cast away out of these problems in a conscientious and 
honest way, and the reward for your application and work 
will come to you in due time. 


After the president delivered his address he in- 
troduced J. W. Errant, member of the board of 
education of Chicago, Ill., who read a paper on 
the subject, : 


Reform in School Administration, 


The problem of school organization is a most important 
question before the people to-day. From the colonial era to 
the present time the district school system, with some modi- 
tications has been in vogue. In the centers of population 
something like an organized system of education has been 
evolved. To one who has studied the development of our 
public schools it is simply astonishing to ascertain how re- 
cently the position of superintendent of a city school system 
was created, and it must not be forgotten that when McAllis- 
ter left Milwaukee and went to Philadelphia he was the first 
superintendent of that city's schools. But it is not the cities 
alone which have felt this need of organization in order that 
they might more perfectly accomplish the work for which 
they were intended. In the country districts the work of 
organization has been going on and considerable effort has 
been made, largely voluntary, to obtain through combina- 
tion results which cannot be reached in any other way. And 
so it comes to pass that the problem of the rural schools and 
their needs is the great central question around which the 
discussions of this convention have rallied. 

Very few have any idea of the tremendous business inter- 
ests which are involved in the maintenance of the school 
system of a great city. The board of education of the city 
of Chicago spends one-half of the taxes which are obtained 
from the people of that municipality. There are questions 
involving the purchase of land, the construction of build 
ings, their character and cost. There are questions concern- 
ing the purchase of fuel and the hundred and one articles 
which make up the supplies needed in the schools. Very 
few great corporations there are, which, from a financial 
point of view, offer so many problems of management as does 
the maintenance of a great school system. 

It is, however, exceedingly important that in studying and 
solving the problems of organizing in connection with our 
school work we do not lose sight of factors which should be 
taken into consideration. It isa beautiful thing, forinstance, 
to liken the forces, conducted with a great school system to a 
great army, which has its general, its colonels, its captaine, 
and its privates. It isa beautiful thing to conceive how such 
an army, thoroughly equipped and drilled, might move on 
with the perfection of machinery to the accomplishment of 
certain results; but let us consider for a moment what the 
purpese of anarmy is, It isan organized human force thrown 
against another organized human force for the purpose of 
crushing that other human force. The theory of it is that 
those lines and those regiments and those army corps sre 
simply so much material to be thrown here or there as the 


will of the commanding 
general shall dicetate. But  —— ————_—— 
the modern idea of an 
army is already quite dif- 
ferent. It was the brains 
behind the bayonets of the 
Germans in 1870-1871 which 
conquerei France. It was 
the training of the in- 
tellect and the heart which 
led those reserves at 
Gravelotte, after they had 
been repulsed time and 
again, to follow Moltke to 
victory. It was the ed- 
ucation of Germany which 
had led each one to feel 
that he individually must 
save the fatherland. So 
that to-day, in the army 
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of to-day, more is required Member Executive Committee, 


than merely mechanical Syracuse, N. Y. 
perfection. 

But the great brotherhood and sisterhood of teachers work- 
ing in the schools cannot be likened to anyarmy. Theirs are 
not solely problems which can be worked out to perfection by 
the commanding general in order that he may be able to 
achieve certain results, Each one in thisarmy hasa problem 
ot his own to meet each day. These children they meet are 
individuals, living each in its own individual environment, 
each with its own heredity, each struggling under its peculiar 
conditions. The mind of the teacher cannot take some 
patent plan which has been prepared somewhere by some one 
and apply it to all the children in the room as a whole, It is 
the providence of the teacher, possessed of all the learning 
and resources which the most advanced methods can give 
him or her, with a training which makes it possible for the 
mind of the teacher to adapt itself to individual conditions, 
—it is the province of the teacher with this equipment to 
study each individual case. It wili be seen, therefore, that 
we cannot treat the problem of school organization on the 
same basis that we would treat the organization of an army, 
Rather am I impressed with the fact that the fundamental 
conception upon which is built the structure of the American 
republic is the one which will guide us correctly, The 
American republic is based upon the idea of the sovereignty 
ot the individual citizen. Coupled with this idea there must 
be offered to the individual citizen the highest opportunities 
for his development, in order that the citizen may bea well- 
equipped sovereign in administering the affairs of the com- 
monwealth, It is this idea of the severeignty of the indi- 
vidual citizen which makes the great democracy. But while 
we contend for the democratic principle and believe that in 
it lies all the hope for the future, we cannot underestimate 
the need for the organization of the forces of the common- 
wealth, Certain results must be obtained by combination 
and out of this grows government, Government becomes the 
hand and the mind through which the the democracy accom- 
plishes its purpose. Then again, government placed in a 
position where it can overlook the whole field, supplied with 
the resources and the qualifications for the studying out of 
particular problems, can do certain work and give to the 
democracy its aid in its upward struggle. Applying the 
principle indicated to a school system, the teacher is the 
sovereign power, and the whole purpose and intent of the 
organization must be to aid the teacher in doing the best 
work, 


The problem of the day in every direction is the harmoniz- 
ing of the idea of organization and the idea of democracy. 
Democracy fears that perfect organization will lead to the 
centralization of power, The organized forces of government 
feel or see the failures of democracy and believe if the prob- 
lem of progress was only left to them, they might accomplish 
much better resujts. Let us see how this harmony can be es- 
tablished in a great school system, Let the principal and 
teachers in each school constitute the faculty for that school. 
The city should then be divided into districts. The superin- 
teudent in charge of each district, the principals of the 
schools in each district, and possibly a number of teachers, 
representing the body of teachersin each district, should con- 
stitute the facnity for such district. Then there should be a 
central faculty consisting of the chief superintendent, the 
district superintendents, the heads of any special depart- 
ments, a number of principals selected by the principals from 
their own number, and a number of teachers selected by the 
teachers from thelr own number. All questions affecting 
educational work should be discussed in the school faculty, 
then in the district faculty, and finally in the central] faculty. 
It would be well also to have the members of the Board of 
Education ex-officio members of the central faculty in order 
that they might listen to the discussions and take part in 
them if they wished to. This plan, it seems to me, would give 
scope to the individual and would at the same time lead toa 
more perfect organization than any which exists at the pres 
ent time, Each individual in the system would be a force in 
shaping the thought and policy of the whole. I bave norym- 
pathy with those who tell us that our teachers are mere 
machines, that the text-books must be large and elaborate, so 
that the teacher has everything prepared. I deny that the 
course of instruction must have perpendicular walls. I believe 
in giving opportunity and 1 never yet saw the best results ob 
tained by deprecating efforts, Evem as you expect so shall 
you receive. Belittle and men fall. Demand the highest and 
men will endeavor to come up to your expectations, Such a 
plan as is here presented dignifies the professiona! position of 
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the teacher. He or she is not any longer a cog in the machine 
but becomes a living force whose voice is heard and whose 
thought may influence the entire system. At the present 
time systems are so organized that teachers seem to feel they 
must take their food from above. Under the proposed plan, 
those abeve would constantly feel the vitaliziag in fluences of 
the great forse throughout the whole. The teacher in his or 
her work with the pupil meets all the great questions and 
should have a voice in determining the course of stu iy, the 
booka to be used, the materials to be employed, the method to 
be applied. Ido not say that this should be a determining 
voice, but if it speaks the best, those who listen to it will be 
wise and give heed to the voice of practieal experience. Such 
a scheme would also allow home rule withia limits to schools 
and districts. It would take cognizance of the fact, for in- 
stance, that in a great city like Chicago all the schools in all 
parts of the city cannot be treated alike. We have schools 
which are situated in districts in which the children of for- 
eign-born parents largely attend. We have other districts in 
which the schools are attended almost exclusively by the chil- 
dren of American-born parents, It will easily be seen that the 
work in certain limes will be radically different in the two 
districts. It also aliows of breadth in various directions, I 
am one of those who believe that in a great city like Chicago 
with its 250 schools, experiments should be carried on in this 
or that direction. If I were a superintendent, { would have 
various experiments going on in various schools. The princi- 
pal should bein reality the head teacher and leader in the 
school, in touch with the teachers and pupils and helpful to 


them. The superintendents should be experts in the highest 
sense of the word, 


Turning now from this picture of the reorganization of the 
educational system, let us for a moment consider the problem 
as it affects the Board of Education. The Board idea can on- 
ly continue to exist if it subserves its true function, viz: to rep- 
resent the people in the administration of the public school 
system. Itshould reach the most perfect organization in the 
management of the various departments of the public school 
work, but it should be careful always to keep the people in 
touch with what is being done. In other words, while the 
board of education should be the central power, which should 
have charge of affairs, it will be wise if it so arranges matters 
that the people will know what is going on and are led to feel 
that it is their voice and their action, which affects the schools 
either one way or another. The Board of Education should 
be the body which discusses and manages the business affairs 
ofthe board. To the faculties before mentioned should be 
lett the discussion of educational affairs. From the central 
faculty, with the concurrence of the general superintendent, 
should come the recommendations, as to educational matters, 
which the board is asked to approve of. The board should 
confine itself to the discussion and establishment of plans and 
policies, It should not interfere in the carrying out of details. 
These should be left to those who are employed in the various 
departments, because of their special) fitness. 

There are, however, many questions which are mixed ques- 
tions of business and edacational policy and which remain for 
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the board. The kindergarten, manual] training, higher edu- 
cation, commercial high schools, the training of teachers, It 
is the business of a board of education to consider whether 
these should be taken up by the public school authorities, how 
far they should be carried, whether the public money should 
be tarned in such directions, When it has been determined 
to extend the work, or to enter into new fields, the experts are 
there, to carry out the orders of the board on the proper lines; 
in this way, the board of education becomes a small section of 
the great democracy. In its hands are placed the public mon 
eys and to its mind and heart are entrusted the care and the 
development of the public school work. Such a conception as 
this, dignifies the idea of a board of education. It makes it a 
body of men and women, who must post themselves in regard 
to the tendencies and progress of scheol work, who must know 
the needs of the people and what they desire from the schools, 
and who also know in what way the people will derive most 
from the schoois. In connection with the idea of keeping the 
people in touch with the schools, it may not be out of place to 
speak of a great movement which has been going on in Chi- 
cago during the past year. The school halls in various parts of 
the city have been opened to joint meetings of the parents 
and the teachers in the schools, At such meetings practical 
questions have been discussed and work done in the schools 
has been exhibited. These gatherings have been a great aid 
in informing the people as to what work was being done in 
the schools, and in shaping public opinion as to school 
matters. 

Mrs. Benjamin F.. Taylor, member of the board 
of education of Cleveland, O., discussed Mr. Errant’s 
paper, and read the following address: 

Centralization of School Administration. 


This is not so much a discussion of the very able and in- 
terestingy; paper to which we have just listened, as it is a 
criticism of the practice existing in the City of Cleveland as 
regards the conduct of educational matters under what is 
familiarly known as the Federal Plan. It should hardly be 
necessary for me to premise that I use the word criticism in 
its better and proper sense—an examination intended to ex- 
hibit the merits and defects of the plan under consideration, 
which has hardly yet passed the stage of experiment. 

The hope of a nation lies with and in its youth. To them 
must soon be intrusted questions of gravest import. The 
children in our public schools must meet and solve the 
moral problems of the age, and hence, our first and highest 
responsibility to the state, to the home, and to posterity, is 
bound up in the training of the children to whom will soon 
be confided the destinies of the republic. 

To make these children intelligent citizens, patriotic, 
loyal, and alive to their, responsibilities, should be the aim 
of every individual connected with public school work. 

The administration of duties of such grave import should 
receive our constant and careful attention and should enlist 
our best effort to give it the highest character and etliciency. 

We need have little anxiety about determining what to 
teach; these are questions that the cultured and earnest 
teachers and authors are working out for us with certainty 
of ultimate success. 

Our anxieties need hardly leave the field of school admin- 
istration. When our schools cease to be in dangerous prox- 
imity to practical politics, when our teachers have the op- 
portunity for and the dignity of reasonable independence, 
when only disinterested motives govern their selection and 
determine the course of study, text-books, and all the re- 
quirements of public instruction, then and then only may 
we rejoice in the assurance that the waters of the well- 
spring of educational life are flowing free and unpolluted. 
Bat the price of this, like the price of liberty, is eternal 
vigilence. 

In 1892, the legiglature of the state of Ohio enacted a law 
giving to the city of Cleveland a new system of school ad- 
ministration, which, during the discussion incident to its 
adoption, was called the Federal Plan. 

Under this plan the executive power is vested in a Direc- 
tor, while the legislative power is entrusted to a Council of 
seven members, and together they form the Board of 
Education. 

The Director and the Council are elected upon the general 
ticket for a term of two years, that of three of the Council 


expiring upon even years, and the remainder upon the odd 
years. 


The Council organizes annually by choosing one of its 
members as president, and upon alternate years elects a 
clerk; the latter being a salaried office and its incumbent 
not eligible to membership in the council. The salary of the 
Director is placed at $5,000 a year, each member of the 
Council receiving $260 for the same time. 

This is an outline of the machinery of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Let us cousider its functions and how they are per- 
formed. 

The Director is expected to attend all the regular meet- 
ings of the Board, and has the right to speak upon any 
question before the Council, but has no vote, deciding or 
otherwise. He has, however, the power of limited veto of 
the acts of the Council; that is, he may exercise the veto 
power only upon questions involving expenditure of money. 
The vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to the 
Council is sufficient to pass any measure over the veto. 

The Director appoints the Superintendent of Instruction, 
subject to confirmation by:the Council, and may remove him, 
but is required to file with the Council the reasons for such 
removal. 

With the exception of the teaching force, who receive 
their appointments from and are assigned their positions by 


the superintendent, the Director appoints and may remove 
at will all other employes in any way connected with the 
public schools. By this Cleveland plan all power heretofore 
vested in the Board of Education, except the purely legisla- 
tive, are vested in and performed by the Director, 


The Council has the power to provide for the appointment 
of all necessary teachers and other employes, to prescribe 
their duties and fix their compensation. The Council must 
authorize all expenditures of money exceeding $250 in a sin- 
gle sum, and all contracts made by the Director must be 
subject to their approval. The Council decides as to what 
studies shall be pursued, and what text-books shall be used. 
The regular work of the Council is largely done through 
standing committees. 

While I believe this plan to be an improvement upon the 
more general form of school boards, which are often un- 
wieldy as to numbers and with an indefinite divisional line 
between legislative and executive functions, I cannot con- 
scienciously say that this so-called ‘Federal Plan"’ has 
proven the ideal system predicted and promised by its 
authors. 

It is not a pleasant task to indicate faults, or point out 
weaknesses, but I should be untrue to the responsibility 
placed upon me did I pass in silence the points in this sys- 
tem which in my judgment are weak, or which might, under 
certain circumstances, furnish opportunity for serious 
wrong. 

The possession of unlimited power in any direction, the 
ability to control absolutely the pecuniary condition of a 
large number of people, involve a responsibility from which 
any man might well shrink, yet, observation and experience 
teach us that the exercise of such power has a tendency to 
render almost any man despotic in disposition, selfish and 
grasping in practice. It has been said that a wise despotism 
is the best government in the world, but this adjective rarely 
qualifies that form of government in actual practice, and 
Americans are loth to subscribe to the statement. 

In some directions at least, this Cleveland plan does place 
unlimited power in the hands of one man, and to that extent, 
it is, in my judgment, open to serious criticism. 


The dominating position of the Director is readily seen. 
While the superintendent appoints the teachers and assigns 
their positions, all other employes receive their appoint 
ments from the director, and may, by him, be removed at 
any time without cause and without appeal. Included in 
the list of such appointments are the oflice force, architect, 
builders, inspectors, janitors, day laborers, down to the coal 
weighers and removers of ashes. The school council has 
not even the power of appointing its page. The director also 
appoints the Board of School Examiners. The director 
appoints the enumerators, yet by the state law, the clerk of 
the board of education, is alone responsible for their faith- 
ful performance of*these duties, and any failure in that 
direction would entail pecuniary loss upon the clerk, and 
not upon the Director who makes the appointments. With 
absolute power to appoint and remove at his discretion or 
caprice, hundreds of employes, the opportunity of building 
up a political machine, which, in skilled hands, might be 
used to seriously menace the liberty and stability of school 
atfairs is apparent. 

While the superintendent can not be removed without 
cause, his peace aud comfort may be made to depend largely 
upon his doing the will of the man from whom he receives 
his appointment, and to whom alone he is, in a sense, 
responsible, 

We are all of us, probably more or less familiar with stor- 
ies of amounts, modest, considerable or extravagant, which 
syndicates of publishers are said to pay or are willing tu 
pay, for the adoption or retention of certain text-books, or 
of acourse of study which should redound to their pecuniary 
interest. An alliance between a grasping, political manager 
in the directors’s chair, if one should get there, and the wily 
representative of a great syndicate would afford ample 
opportunity for seriously injuring the schools. 

Much of this wrong might be accomplished through out- 
side agency, leaving the director to pose as a very correct, 
honest, economical and even philanthropic servant of the 
“dear people” whose votes he may need at the next election. 

An aider and abetter might be found in the Council, or in 
one of the appointed officials, an astute politician perhaps, 
paid from the public fund, whose time could be largely em 
ployed in laying plans to influence elections, and in the 
interest of the political party he represents, rather than in 
the interests of the schools and the people. 

These opportunities for wrong doing, are greater in an 
office whose doors can be closed at any time for private con- 
ference, sealed hermetically if need be, than are offered by 
the old plan of boards of education in general control where 
everything bad is likely to come out. Perhaps we have 
heard a good deal that is bad, because we have heard about 
all there is of it. 

A Director with conditions of service entirely independent 
of the Council or legislative branch, and charged very fully 
and specific with the executive branch of school adminis- 
tration, I believe to promise much improvement upon the 
more geueral form of educational boards, provided such an 
official’s power over employes be sharply limited by a far- 
reaching system of civil service, or to a reasonable degree, 
his acts subject to review by competent authority. 


Since the Director selects and appoints the Superinten- 
dent of Instruction subject to the approval of the Council, 
it would seem that he should not have the power to remove 
him without the consent of a majority of that body. This 
change would relieve the Superintendent from any sense of 
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obligation, by making him responsible to the school board, 
and to the people, rather than to one man. 

Teachers also should be relieved from all anxiety, except- 
ing such as pertain to the excellency of their work. I am 
inclined to question the wisdom of making the tenure of 
their office absolutely subject to the dictum of the Superin- 
tendent. Possibly an associate committee forming an ad- 
visory board, or court of appeal, to pass on questions of 
promotion, demotion, or dismissal, would be a wise pro- 
vision, by relieving the Superintendent of unnecessary re- 
sponsibility and at the same time protecting the teachers 
from the injustice of political influence. There exists no- 
where in the world a class of workers more earnest and con- 
scientious than the great body of cultured, progressive, 
devoted teachers engaged in public schools; nor, as a class, 
could any of the workers be lessin need of methods of con- 
trol which are deemed requisite for armies in the field, and 
to subject them to a single arbitrary absolute authority 
seems little short of rank injustice. 

Could all cities be as fortunate as the city of Cleveland 
has been during the past three years, in having a superin- 
tendent of instruction both wise and just, to whom teachers 
and people can turn with an abiding faith in his ability and 
integrity, there would be no need of these suggestions. But 
the history of public school administration has proven the 
imperative necessity for hedging round, and guarding all 
avenues through which practical politics with its demoral- 
izing influence can enter. 

Thus briefly and frankly | have endeavored to show the 
points which I consider weak in this so-called Federal Plan. 
I make no charges, I indulge in no insinuations, I do not 
claim to tell you what is; I am merely indicating what 
might be, if every one connected with the administration of 
school affairs was not above reproach. 

We love our children; the state is pledged to advance 
their interests; let us try for a system where a legislative 
power can only be exercised for good, for an executive 
power used only for what is right, living up to all its prerog- 
atives but never overstepping the limitations clearly laid 
out; above all, let us strive for an administration of school 
affairs that shall be forever divorced from practical 
politics. 


The president next introduced Mrs. Alice Brad- 
ford Wiles, member of the board of education of 
Freeport, Ill., who read a paper on “Relation of the 
School Board to the People.” The reading of her 
address was followed by the warmest applause. 

Relation of the School Board to the People. 


In addressing an audience representative of the school 
boards of the United States, one cannot but be impressed 
with the immeasurable influence of such a body, each mem- 
ber, either by right or 
wrong action, or equally 
by the neglect of known 
or unknown duty, de- 
termining the health, the 
knowledge and the 
character of all the child- 
ren in his home locality; 
the children who, in the 
near future, are to be the 
people omnipotent in our 
republic, a republic which 
holds aloft, as the hope 
and guiding star of all 
humanity, the torch of 


“liberty enlightening the 
world.” _ 
That liberty may de- 


generate neither into 
Mrs. ALICE BRaDFuRD WILES, license nor despotism is 
Member Board of Education, the problem of the Ameri- 
Freeport, Ill. can people. Educated 
citizens alone can solve it, and consequently the right admin- 
istration of the common school system is to-day our most 
important and fundamental duty. By the will of the people 
this duty is especially assigned to the school boards of cities, 
towns and rural districts. That we are accountable to the 
people for an honest and economical expenditure of school 
funds and a wise adaptation of means to an end, the end 
being always the highest welfare of the child, is a familiar 
and indisputable truth. 
Yet who denies the statement made before this convention 
a year ago, that “to say that our schools, even in the most 
highly favored locality, are conducted wholly in the interest 
of the pupil is to challenge the intelligence and the honesty 
of every close observer.’”’ Cannot each of us, from his own 
experience, corroborate the statement issuing from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education that ‘until recently evidences of 
any general interest in the management of the schools were 
hard to find.” Why this discrepancy between theory and 
practice? Why this willingness to laud education; to ideal- 
ize the little red school house, and this unwillingness to 
study principles and methods by which alone education can 
be made of vitalizing force? Indifference on the part of our 
so-called best citizens alone accounts for the general igno- 
rance and apathy prevailing toward school conditions and 
possibilities. Let us study how to lessen this strange indif- 
ference. 





“The common problem, yours, mine, every one's, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be, but finding first, 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means; a very different thing.” 


In all our efforts to promote growth (and growth or decay 
is the law of life) we must ever remember the words of Lin- 
coln, “With public sentiment on its side everything succeeds, 
with public sentiment against it, nothing succeeds ;” but if 
we interpret this to mean that we should follow public senti- 
ment as we guess it to be, we shall fail greatly and lament- 
ably in our right relation as I conceive it toward the people. 
Is is our imperative duty to form, lead and guide public 
sentiment. There is no progress without leadership. How- 
ever skeptical we may be as to our capabilities for leader- 
ship. if we have accepted school board membership, we have 
already assumed this responsibility, and we must discharge 
it conscientiously and courageously, though it may be hum- 
bly and self-distrustfully. In the economy of our civic life 
we can find this responsibility no where but in the school 
board. It is surely not in the churches, for with the excep- 
tion of two denominations they pay more active, financial 
and personal attention to foreign missions than to the 
schools. It is easy for schoo] board members to say it rests 
with superintendent and teachers, but this is a mere juggling 
with words, an idle though plausible shifting of responsibil- 
ity which no thoughtful man will consider just. Superin- 
tendent and teaching force may and should be our most 
forceful and valuable ally; but the board selects this force. 
The board is supposed to guarantee its knowledge and 
character, and this certification alone gives any peculiar 
influence or value to its expression of opinion. Could school 
board members realize that they are logically and inevitably 
leaders of public sentiment, then would begin steady, 
thoughtful voting and talking up to the level of individual 
conviction, instead of down to the level of what is conjec- 
tured to be the wish of the people. 


Many of the weaknesses of our school administration re- 
sult from a timid and too great subservience to what is con- 
ceived to be public opinion, but which is often only the 
noisy and officious blustering of people who have an ax to 
grind, or the superficial and prejudiced talk of those who 
never visit schools, who never think of, much less study, 
educational problems. The man who really respects the 
American people will dare every time to rely on their sense 
of truth and righteousness. There is a deep, though it may 
be a silent, under-current of earnest devotion to childhood, 
an appreciation of education as the child's dearest birth- 
right, and as the only safeguard of a republic, to which we 
may with safety appeal in every community. It may not 
bear us on to re-election, but that is a consideration beneath 
us—very trivial compared with the welfare of one child — 
and whether on or off the board, we may and should con- 
tinue to guide this current onward in a right direction. A 
wonderful revolution would at once result if in every school 
board session each member would make his rule, ‘‘What I 
must do is all that concerns me, not what the people think.” 
This rule equally arduous in actual and in intellectual life, 
may serve for the whole distinction between greatness and 
meanness. It is the harder, because you will always find 
those who think they know what is your duty better than 
you know it. But tact of expression must ever go hand in 
band with courage of conviction; independence of action on 
the board, with respectful attention to, and courteous 
patience with the views of our neighbors and fellow citizens. 
We must take time and trouble to convince them that the 
sole aim of argument and vote is the gvod of the child. 

If the welfare of the child is not our supreme guide, then 
are we false to duty, both as agent of the taxpayer and 
guardian of the pupil. Yet how many and how frequent are 
the arguments, appealing often to good in human nature, 
that would lead one to suppose the schools a great char- 
itable institution for the support of well-meaning but other- 
wise helpless teachers. No matter how eminent her qualifi- 
cations, how great and loving her sympathy with children, 
how successful her experience, no married weman must be 
appointed as teacher, because her husband should support 
her; no rich man’s daughter, because a poor man’s daughter 
must be taken care of; no two members of the same family, 
because that family thus receives more than its share of 
public money, and, above all, no non-resident, for local taxes 
must be expended for support of local’ people, just as the 
poor funds are. Noincompetent teachers must be dismissed, 
so long as she daily presents herself at her post and man- 
ages to half keep mind-deadening, traditional order in her 
school room, though she may have grown deaf and even fee- 
ble-minded in the service, provided only she is a “home- 
teacher,” and has friends in the community. And who that 
draws a salary has not friends? President Draper, when 
superintendent of the Cleveland schools, most truthfully 
said: “Yet no teacher was ever so deficient or unable to 
contro] pupils, so lacking in energy, so given over to favorit- 
ism or prejudice, so disagreeable to associates, so resentful 
of suggestions, as to prevent any number of people of good 
standing and of the best intentions from exerting their in- 
fluence to secure a reversal of the action of the superinten- 
dent in removing her. The people who do this are not all of 
the class styled “politicians.’’ Others who would resent 
such a classification, and who have no better cause, are no 
less urgent and persistent in theirimportunicies.” Sympathy 
and protection for the teacher are here, and they are good 
things in their right place, But where are sympathy and 
protection for the child, and not only for the one child, but 
for the forty, fifty or sixty who must svfferin payment for 
the deficiences of the one teacher? Forty against one, and 
the forty helpless, impressionable, with their whole futures 
to be made or marred by our action. There is no room for 
hesitation. There is no question on which side justice, sym- 
pathy and love must tip the scale. But having thrown a 
vote on the right side, let the people know the reason for it, 


the principles by which we are governed. Allow no sus 
picion of personal favoritism to taint our action, nor of 
political, religious, business or social bias. That not a 
doubt of disinterested motives may, in the mind of even one 
person, shadow the action of the school board, the old New 
York board had a rule, and it has also recently been adopted 
in Kansas City, that no relative of a member of a board 
should be appointed to any position in the schools. 

Rules governing qualifications of new teachers and requir- 
ing professional training should be adopted by every board, 
with a proviso that they may only be suspended, when the 
supply does not equal the demand. Neither should we rest 
satisfied with rules which may be rescinded at the next 
change in the membership of the board, but we should use 
our influence in every way possible to secure a public opin- 
ion which will enact state legislation, making requirement 
of professional training obligatory. That this is quite pos- 
sible is proved by the New York law, which went into effect 
throughout that state last January. 

We should know something, comparatively. of the school 
legislation of our sister states, not only that we may urge 
what is good upon our own legislatures, but that we may 
oppose what is bad. If there are as many politicians upon 
our boards as is constantly declared, our united influence, 
located as it is in every city of the state, could easily secure 
the desirable legislaticn which teachers’ associations anau- 
ally urge. 

Here the question naturally arises, should the member- 
ship of politicians upon boards of education be forbidden, 
as under the new Milwaukee law, which makes ineligible for 
appointment any officer of any political organization, or 
holder of any public office of profit other than judicial? By 
all means, if public office is regarded as a ‘private snap,” or 
if men are in office for the spoils, or nominated by a corrupt 
machine, or appointed because of a “‘pull.”” Butif men are 
chosen to office because of their fitness, and accept from a 
high sense of public duty, then their co-operation should be 
eagerly welcomed in every field of public endeavor. Yet the 
law may be wise from the point of view that the duties of a 
school director demand all his leisure. ‘Concentration is 
the secret strength in politics, in war, in trade, in short, in 
all management of human affairs.”’ So let us concentrate 
our attention and our endeavor upon educational advance- 
ment. We might achieve the ideal of Channing, ‘‘A body of 
cultivated men, devoted with their whole hearts, to the im- 
provement of education, and to the most effectual training 
of the young, would work a fundamental revolution in 
society.”” That a revolution is needed, there are many indi- 
cations. President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, tells us that 
“American education is still far behindband,” and that 
‘Comparing American youth with those of foreign countries 
the most competent judges are of the opinion that the 
Americans have lost two or three years of time in their edu- 
cational rareers.’’ Lead- 
ing educators and _ in- 
telligent observors from 
San Francisco to Phila- 
delphia tell us that about 
tweuty-five per cent. of 
the teaching force is in- 
competent. This disgrace 
is not to the teachers, for 
there is nothing shameful 
in mistaking one’s voca- 
tion, but first to the sup- 
erintendents, who are 
either too ignorant or too 
cowardly to recommend 
and insist upon their dis- 
missal, and second to the 
school boards, who should 
know and abhor this con- 
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dition of things, and, first Member Board of Education, 


securing a superintendent Syracuse, N. Y. 
with ability and backbone equal to the task, should co- 
operate with him, not only in securing good teaching, but 
in banishing all bad teaching from the school room. 
Paramount as is good teaching, the health of the pupils is 
of even greater moment. Yet many school houses are built 
in total disregard of sanitary laws, and very many in daily 
use are unfit foroccupancy. Boards of health have officially 
condemned many. In numerous second and third class 
cities it can be truthfully said that not a single room is ven- 
tilated, and statistics prove all over the country that we are 
ruining the eyes of our pupils by insufficient or improperly 
directed light. Weare told by competent authorities that 
we are making our school children “near-sighted, deaf, 
crouked, and hysterical.’ For this, school boards are 
directly responsible. We grow weary of reiterating the 
never-questioned fact that school boards should secure for 
the children scientifically adjusted seats and desks, sufficient 
and properly directed light, adequate ventilation, equable 
temperature, safe disposal of sewage, pure drinking water. 
and cleanly, attractive surroundings. Verily, of school 
boards as of individuals, we may say, ‘‘No matter how much 
faculty of idle seeing a man has, the step from knowing to 
doing is rarely taken. "Tis a step out of a chalk circle of 
imbecility into fruitfulness.”” A fruitfulness which in the 
case of sanitary reforms in school houses, means health and 
strength to the children, to our future citizers. Without 
health there is no power, no joy; yet daily, yearly, by our 
negligence we take some part of this precious heritage from 
our children. We plead perhaps ignorance, when it is our 
moral and legal duty to know (the state law of Illinois re- 
quires every school board member to visit every school once 
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a month), or if cognizant of the conditions, we dodge behind 
the taxpayer, saying that he will not stand the large expense 
necessary for hygienic reforms. Try him and see. But do 
not be satisfied with the vote which orders reforms. The 
evil results of bad conditions, and the immense gain in 
health and mental capacity due to proper conditions must 
be explained and made clear. Opposition, if it exists, is due 
either to ignorance or misunderstanding. Let us trust the 
people, take them into our confidence. teach them what we 
are trying to do, and above all let us not be discouraged nor 
give up the fight at the first nor at the last defeat. Remem- 
ber the words of Confucius, “Our chief glory is not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we fall.’ Let us make sure 
we are right, then be equally confident the right will in time 
prevail, But in a republic it must prevail through the mul- 
titude. Therefore school boards must add to their many 
duties that of arousing, educating, and directing public 
opinion. Perhaps it is to give us time for this, that 
superintendents purpose to relieve us of our duties in 
regard to appointment, promotion and dismissal of teachers, 
choice of text-books, and determination of course of study. 
If a right-minded board has the inestimable blessing of a 
conscientious, able, progressive, courageous superintendent, 
it will most gladly follow his recommendations, and bear 
with him the brunt of the opposition which will inevitably 
arise from disappointed applicants and their friends, when- 
ever and wherever teachers and janitors are employed ac- 
cording to merit alone. The board, if not right-minded, will 
easily find a superintendent of its own character, through 
whom to work its ends. Much time and energy is wasted in 
attempting to secure the best organization before public 
opinion is created, which alone can enforce its proper work- 
ing. Every one knows that the worst system has had admir- 
able results, when the best men were at the head of it, and 
that the finest systein is entirely powerless for good if admin- 
istered by corrupt or selfish time-servers. It is a curious 
fact that in a correspondence which the writer had three 
years ago with highly-educated persons unofficially inter- 
ested in the public schools in twenty different cities, it was 
reported from every city where the board was elected that 
things would be much better if it were appointed by the 
mayor, and wherever the board was appointed, that a great 
reform would be accomplished if it was elected. Thus we 
go on striking at a branch here and there, Jeaving the root 
untouched. The whole matter was tersely and bravely put 
by a writer on the Higher Life of Philadelphia, who said: 
“The schools are low in standard, and what is worse they 
satisfy the great mass.” It is this self-satisfattion which we 
must break up; this Fourth of July oratory on the glories of 
the public school, accompanied by almost total ignorance of 
its real glory and too often real disgrace. A London writer 
comments on an article which gives the testimony on teach- 
ers themselves as to the unworthy motives frequently con- 
trolling their appointment and dismissal as follows: ‘I am 
quite safe in saying that the sort of thing disclosed in the 
Atlantic Monthly for March by Mr. G. Stanley Hall, would 
stagger the most unscrupulous amongst us.”’ 

In thus dwelling on the dark side of the shield, I am well 
aware that I am laying myself open to the charge of pessim 
ism and of lack of appreciation of the many good points in 
our schools and of our multitude of nobie teachers, but one 
cannot present all sides of so complicated a subject in a 
short paper. I am willing to leave to others the pleasanter 
task of lauding the schools, while we members of school 
boards diagnose their diseases that we may apply proper 
remedies. It is right to praise high and lofty devotion to 
duty, but no Jess an obligation to condemn openly and in no 
uncertain terms all unworthy performance. ‘To have high 
ideals and to know what good work is, lays a heavy burden 
on one who would like to approve what he sees is defective. 
and to praise what he knows is inferior.”” Only by honest 
expression of individual opinion based upon knowledge and 
experience is correct public opinion formed. The more 
widely such views are disseminated in public meetings and 
through the press the more quickly will the multitude take 
them up. Therefore, the great value, and extreme import- 
ance of all organizatious which bring together parents and 
teachers, taxpayers and others interested in education. 
There should be a public education society in every com- 
munity. If there is none in our home city we could do 
nothing better than to obtain the signature of every member 
of the board of education, and of ex-members to a call for a 
public meeting to organize one. Its purpose should be to 
know the schools as thoroughly as is known the condition of 
the streets, or the efficiency of the police and fire depart- 
ments. Only it should go much farther and very seriously 
and carefully, inasmuch as the education of the young 
should be our prime solicitude, demanding our best energies 
an‘ most hervic sacrifices, transcending as it does in im 
portance every other civilizing and uplifting agency in the 
community, Among the members of such a society many 
could occasionally visit schools in other cities, and, reporting 
back, thus establish a basis of comparison, for lack of which 
many schools lag far behind, the local press often mistakenly 
asserting that they are second to none. An educational 
society, when grown large and influential, would furnish the 
best possible means for nominating a non-partisan ticket 
for the school election, men and women whose education. 
courage, and Sagacity and integrity would make them fit 
leaders of the people in school affairs. 

The members of such societies should be encouraged to 
visit schools by the knowledge that correct pedagogy is only 
common sense applied to teaching—even at the risk of dis 
covering that common sense is as hard to find in the school 


room, as the pedagogues think is correct pedagogy. Far 





better mistakes and clashings of opinion, than the present 
general ignorance andapathy! But are school boards ready 
to turn the search light of alert and intelligent public inter- 
est on the schools? Ah! These’s the rub in many a commun- 
ity. Yet I am convinced that no permanent reform can 
come except through actively and personally interesting 
large numbers of intelligent men and women in the schools. 

The magnificent school systems of Paris and Berlin, with 
their varied and successful ramifications fitting for all 
trades and professions of life, have, in addition to their gov- 
erning bodies, several thousand reputable citizens intimately 
and responsibly connected with them, through local boards 
of inspection and cooperation. The whole country wi!l 
watch with great interest and hope New York's experiment 
under its new charter, by which the mayor appoints school 
inspectors in each district, who are to report quarterly, 
recommending what seems best to them, including dismissal 
of teachers, but having no voice in the election of the latter. 

In drawing this paper to a close it is unnecessary to say 
that many important phases of the relation of a schoo) board 
to the people have been untouched. I have simply tried to 
emphasize what seems to me most fundamental. I cannot 


close however, without brief reference to several other 
points. 


There is great danger that boards of education, in giving 
proper power to superintendents, will fail to hold them ade- 
quately responsible for results. Here is the weak point, if 
any, in the so-called “Cleveland plan.”’ If boards cannot 
judge of the qualifications of teachers, how are they to judge 
whether the superintendent appoints, promotes and dis- 
misses on merit alone, and whether he is himself a capable 
and inspiring leader of teachers? If boards know nothing 
of text-books and courses of study, how judge whether the 
superintendent chooses wisely? The fact is, the board (or at 
least some of the members) must know something of all 
these things, or fail in its duty. Otherwise it is at the mercy 
of a superintendent, who may work simply to please parents 
and teachers, and succeeding in that, may draw his salary 
year after year, and the schools grow poorer and poorer, 
with no one to say him “‘nay.”’ The comparison often made 
between a superintendent as the agent of a board of educa- 
tion and a business manager as ageut of the board of direc- 
tors of a corporation is weak in this, that the success of the 
latter can be measured accurately and beyond question in 
dollars and cents, while the success of a school superintend- 
ent is in developing all the inherent powers of a child and 
grounding him in mental and moral character. There is no 
measure of such success or failure—no hard and fast test. 
The board of education cannot sit back in their office chairs 
and read this off from scholarship averages, examination 
marks, and number of promotions. 

The frequent refusal without sufficient reason, of our best 
men and women to serve upon school boards, or having ser®- 
ed one term, to run for reelection, gives epportunity to the 
intriguing, the corrupt and the incompetent. Shaw tells us 
that no man in Berlin would dream of refusing. Shall we, 
the citizens of the leading republic of the world and of all 


ages, show less civic patriotism. One more point and I con- 
clude. 


How idle to talk of character building as the aim of our 
public schools, and to inculcate maxims of truthfulness and 
honesty, and then year by year, as is often done, graduate 
classes of boys and girls who have not honestly earned their 
diplc mas, who have not completed the course of study which 
the diplomas say they have. Do boys and girls not know 
truth from falsehood and the difference between precept 
and practice? In how many high schools are the athletic 
contests with neighboring schools fairly conducted? Must 
we yot blush with shame that our boys and girls in their 
teens are allowed to think it fine, and even to receive our 
applause, for winning under false pretenses by taking into 
their so-called high school teams young men having no affil- 
iation with the high schools? It is our business to see that 
these contests are fair and above-board in letter and spirit. 
Their aim should be, and, rightfully conducted, their result 
will be, to encourage and promote manliness. There is no 
manliness without perfect truth. This is no slight matter. 
Remember that Lecky says, ‘In the long run the increasing 
or diminishing importance of character in public life is 
perhaps the best test of the pregress or decline of nations.” 
As the child is father of the man, sois the school father of 
the citizen. We cannot have civic righteousness until we 
have it in our schools. Therefore ‘provide out of all the 
peuple able men, such as 
fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness, and 
place such over them.” 
Then will the schools give 
such a wise and well 
rounded education, pby- 
sical, mental and moral, 
that our children, grown 
to man’s estate, may be 
trusted to cherish this 
Republic and transmit 
it undiminished in good 
ness, power and glory 
to their descendants. 


Samuel M. Foster, 
member board of 
school trustees, of Ft. 
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School Administration, N.E,A. discussion on the 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. paper read by Mrs. 





Wiles. Mr. Foster said: School trustees hold a 
most important trust and no person should accept 
the position of school trustee without a strong sense 
of knowledge, that a great responsibility had been 
placed upon him. 

A board of education performs a dual function 
it must deal with the people and also with the 
teachers. Members of boards of education must 
have a knowledge superior to that of the average 
man or woman. Boards of education have the 
duty imposed upon them of protecting the public 
from the public. In these days of great invention 
where ideas run wild, it is the duty of boards to 
protect the people against the so-called fadist and 
should not put into practice the schemes concocted 
by men and women who are experimenting with 
the children of the land. Boards of education 
should be progressive but not too progressive. Re 
garding the relation of boards to the teachers they 
should stand by them like a man stands by his 
political party. 

H. S. Harrison, a school principal in one of the 
Chicago public schools, requested that members of 
boards of education s‘and closer by the teachers 
than men stood by their political parties. 

Mrs. I. S. Blackweather, of Chicago, stated that 
the President in his opening address advocated the 
non-employment of married women teachers and 
asked the convention the question “whether the 
sacred duties of motherhood did not help to make 
the ideal school teacher. She believed that a 
married woman teacher is better fitted and quali- 
fied for the teaching profession than the new high 
school graduate. 


President H. L. Ge'z: Isay: “Positively no. 
Married women have the duties and affairs of 
the home allotted to their care and management 
and cannot afford to be tied up with duties eight 
to ten months in the year which require their close 
attention as teaching in the public schools necessi 
tates. All married women physically and mentally 
competent to teach school should be expected, in 
fact are as liable to become mothers, as any other 
class of women enjoying good health. Therefore, 
they are not desirable in the schools. The proper 
place for a married woman is on the board of edu 
cation, but not in the school-room as a teacher. 


A. J. Lindemann, ex-President Milwaukee school 
board, in a forcible manner championed the propo 
sition of employing married women teachers. Mr. 
Lindemann held that it is not the business of the 
board of education to inquire whether a woman 
teacher was married or not. The board should 
work for the welfare of the pupils and should 
furnish them with the very best teachers. The 
question of charity, which is sometimes raised in 
favor of the employment of unmarried teachers, 
should not be considered. In answer to the objec- 
tion of the physical condition of married women, 
he said there were more nervous teachers among 
those not married than those that were married, 
and in a stern manner asked whether “it is a crime 
to marry?” The president says they make good 
school board members, such being the case and it 
is true they also must make good school teachers. 

Samuel M. Foster, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., again 
took the floor and said: “It is the duty of the 
board of education to give to the community the 
best school efficiency that can possibly be given. 
There were superintendents in the employ of some 
boards who allowed their teachers to work year in 
and year out, doing tte same thing day after day, 
making no progress whatsoever. He suggested 
that it would be money well invested if boards 
employed a superintendent who would make 
teachers progressive in their daily duties.” 

Mrs. James Frake, member of the Chicago 
board of education, also participated in the debate. 

A motion was made to close the discussion. 
Motion carried. 

The chair then introduced R. E. Sears, member 
of board of education, Marshalltown, Ia., who 


read a paper on “The True Function of the Public 
School.” 
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The True Function of the Public School. 


That “all men are born free and equal,” that this is “a 
government of the people” and that ‘we must educate, we 
must educate,” are propositions equally accepted by the people 
and equally dear to their hearts. To limit or qualify either 
ie, in the view of many, 
akin to treason. In con- 
sequence, nearly every- 
thing advanced in their 
name has received ready 
acceptance. Under the 
epell of the educational 
sentiment, colleges and 
universities, seminaries 
and academies, have be- 
come legion upon legion. 
The state of Ohio alone 
is eaid to have forty-seven 
colleges within her bor- 
ders and Iowa thirty-six. 
The school-master has in- 
deed been abroad in the 
land. 

Our public school system 





R. E. SEARS, : 
Member Board of Education, »88 been expanded until 


the world certainly never 
before saw the like. We 
glory in our system for 
the general diffusion of knowledge and glorify our public 
schools as the br'ght particular stara of that system. Neither 
money nor time nor self sacrifice has been spared in promoting 
their interests. Each has been given cheerfully, patriotically, 
as a matter of course, often without much consideration on 
the part of its donors. In the name of education the heavy 
burdens of the present have been supplemented with heavy 
mortgages on the fature. Our issues of bonds have resembled 
the efforts of the giants of old in piling Pelion on Osea and 
both on Olympns. 

Something over a year ago the writer of this paper had 
occasion to examine tbe financial condition of a certain school 
district, having a population of about ten thousand. For some 
time there had been a singular desire of ita inhabitants to 
sell real estate therein and an equal singular inability so to do. 
He found the d strict bonded for every dollar the law per- 
mitted and in addition a floating indebtedness of one fifth 
more, and that there was a tax levy for that year of eighty 
mills on the dollar, of which over forty mills were for school 
purposes. An investigation of the schools, from the kinder- 
garten to graduation, ehowed that the course was scientifically 
arranged, according tothe most modern and approved methods, 
and required thirteen years for its completion. The high 
school course was four years and included in its curriculum 
Latin and German, English and American literature, physi- 
ology, zoology, botany, chemistry, geology, astronomy, plain 
geometry, solid and spherical geometry, physics, economics, 
modern and ancient history, commercial law, commercial 
ge graphy, commercial arithmetic, stenography for three 
years, typewriting, bookkeeping, music, drawing, and physical 
culture. In addition to all these one influential member of 
the school board expressed himeelf in favor of adding teleg- 
raphy and pharmacy in case a class of reasonable numbers 
could be secured. One of the admirers of the school, in a 
local paper, stated that, when Daniel Webster graduated from 
Dartmouth College, he did not have so good an education as 
could now be obtained in that high school, and that not half 
the colleges and universities of the state eould boast of sich 
a chemical, bacteriological and microscopical equipment. 

There was no evidence of mis-application of the funds of the 
district. The money raised by taxes and bonds had been 
expended on the schools. A continuation of that policy would 
not merely ‘‘dull the edge of husbandry,”’ but meant municipal 
bankruptcy and practical confiscation of individual property. 
That led the writer to a consideration of, ‘What is the True 
Function of the Public School?” 


Marshalltown, Ia. 


Is it intended as a substitute for the college and university ; 
or as preparatory to them, or as a school unto itself for the 
preparation of its pupils for the actual work of life’ Is it 
for the few or many’ Is it for the purpose of learning a few 
elementary things well or many things superficially ’ 

The writer is a firm believer in the higher education, as 
also in the ethical and physical, as well as mental develop- 
ment or training of the common education. He, however, 
believes it is economic waste for every country town of five 
to fifteen thousand inhabitants to attempt to maintain a little 
colleze of its own, ruinous to the tax payers, detrimental to 
the high r schools of learning, and of little benefit to the 
pupils. It is economic waste because much more and better 
instruction of the higher branches can be obtained in the 
institutions of higher learning at very much leas cost It is 
ruinous to the tax payer because the increment left from the 
income of property is out of all proportion to the taxes paid. 
It is detrimental to the higher institutions because it deprives 
them of that much patronage, which by large investments, 
thay are prepared to serve. Itis of little benefit to the pupil, 
because it seeks for him to accomplish results with ineufficient 
means and time that require the best of instractors, the 
completes: of apparatus, and a reasonable length of time. In 
consequence he finds himself at the end of his public school 
training thorough in little, superficial in wich, and poorly 
qualified for the ordinary avocations of life. 

In the judgment of the writter, there is a medium course, 
more beneficial to the great masse of pupils and less oppres 
sive to the taxpayers. In his jadgment, every pupil in the 
country school and in the grades below the high school 
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should be required to thoroughly master the common 
branches, reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, the history our own country, and somewhat of 
the best American and English literature, so that when he 
leaves euch grades at the age of thirteen or fonrteen, he is 
reasonably prepared for the ordinary avocations of life. At 
the age named, a very large majority of the young must 
leave school and go into the world to support themselves 
and often others dependent upon them. 

It is manifestly unjust and contrary to the original idea of 
& public school education that such pupils must take the 
high school course or else go out of echool without the 
mastery of such foundaments! branches. The first function 
of the public school then is, to give the pupils a thorough 
mastery of the common branches, or as they are sometimes 
called, the bread and butter branches, and so much of the 
best American and English literature as will give them a 
taste for, and judgment of, the higher and best class of 
books. A correct taste for books, acquired in early youth, 
will have a most important iafluence on the after life of the 
pupil. It will give them a higher life and make them bet- 
ter citizens. 

We now come to the high school, Shall it be its function 
to be a small college, teaching many things superficially, as 
with ite limited means and time it must? or a preparatory 
school for one? or shall it be a school unto itself, teaching 
thoroughly a few things but such as are most nearly related 
to the ordinary avocations of life? It has been fairly demon- 
strated, I think, that to make it the first (a college), is eco- 
nomic waste with municipal bankruptcy following. As to the 
second (a preparatory school), it is said on apparently good 
authority that only four out of every hundred who graduate 
from the high school ever take a college course. Is it not 
then a manifest injustice to the ninety and six that the high 
school curriculum should be loaded down with studies that 
are dependent for their utility on a larger and stronger pur- 
suit of them, the means for which are furnished by the high- 





HON. JOHN B. JONES, 
Pres. New York State Association of School Boards, 
Utica, N. Y. 


er institutions of learning’ It seems to the writer that we 
ought not to attempt to make the high school a college, nor 
& preparatory school for one; that the interests of the fonr 
should not be made superior to those of the ninety-six; but 
that such studies should be taught as will best promote the 
interests of the great majority, and that no more studies 
should be pursued than can be fairly and reasonably mastered 
in the time and with the means provided. 

Assuming that the elementary studies have been mastered 
in the grades as indicated, then the high school course should 
consist of (1) those etudies that are of general use and the 
least special in their nature, (2) those additional studies that 
afford the best mental discipline, considering also their use 
falnese. Such a course would include a larger stody of arith- 
metic and history and grammar, the study of algebra and 
geometry, of American and Englieh literature, of physics, of 
the science of government or economics, and of one foreign 
language; and that language should be chosen, the study of 
which gives the best training in the science of grammar, in 
the use of language and the close discriminations thereof and 
the best mental discipline. In my judgment, the Latin most 
nearly covers the desired points. Ite utility in giving a more 
perfect knowledge of English words is very great, far ex- 
ceeding that of any of the modern languages. 

This plan would e:iminste the study of modern languages, 
that to be practical must b3 studied in early youth when the 
vocal organs are flexible; of the sciences, the utility of which 
is dependent on years of study; and of all such specialties as 
stenography, typewr.ting, and telegraphy, that are no more 
entitled to places in the high echool curriculum than are the 
mechanical arts. 

The true function then of the public school is that the ed- 
ucation given therein shall be, (1) practics) for the every day 
life of the pupil, (2) thorough, not superficial, (3) in the line 
of giving mental strength and discipline. Thoroughness will 
make bread-winners aud good citizens. Superficislness will 
have a3 its results failures in life and indifferent citizens. If 
no more ies attempted in our public schools than can be thor. 








oughly mastered by the 
pupils in the time devot- 
ed to public school life, 
then that education will 
take on a new meaning; 
then the high school grad- 
uate who can write a legi. 
ble hand, spell correc*ly, 
read intelligibly, and have 
a@ proper familiarity with 
figures and the usa of 
good language, will cease 
to be the exception to 
the rule; then will it 
cease to be an open ques- 
tion whether the school- 
ing has incapacitated the 
pup'l for the ordinary 
avocations of life; then 





J. M. GILLAN, 
will the tax payer have Secretary Board of Education, 


some relief from the heavy Omaha, Neb. 


public burdens, ae, also, a consciousness that there tas 
been a full equivalent received for the expenditures made. 


Wm. 8, Mack, of Aurora, IIl., opened the dis- 
cussion on the paper read by Mr. Sears and said: 
“The true function of the public school should be 
governed by the community, as it was impossible 
to prescribe a definite curriculum for all the schools 
in the country, 

F’. D. Pease, of Cedar Falls, Ia., was opposed to 
bankrupting the municipality to teach a number 
of the so-called fads. 

John E. Brandegee, of Utica, N. Y., stated that 
the gentleman who delivered the address on “The 
True Functions of the Public Schools,” had not 
discussed the real question but had discussed the 
question of high schools. 

P. N. Siegler, of Dayton, O., maintained that the 
object of the public schools should be to make safer 
and better citizens, that all new ideas in education 
should be tested and boards should not be back. 
ward in so doing. The high school was the people’s 
college and its curriculum should be regular 
college work. 

B. R. Vineyard, of St. Joseph, Mo., held that the 
paper read by Mr. Sears was in the main correct. 
He said boards of education stand between those 
people who want to spend too much money for 
education and those people who do not want to 
spend any money, therefore, it was the duty of the 
board to do the best with the means at their com- 
mand and to see that pupils receive a good practical 
education. 

Wm. H. Bennett, of Milwaukee, Wis., said it is 
impossible to leave it to a community to decide 
matters pertaining to education. Communities do 
not realize the advantage of progress in education. 
Teachers should stimulate new ideas and do all in 
their power to put them in practical use. Teach- 
ers’ conventions were held for the purpose of mak- 
ing progress in education and the same was true 
of the conventions of the boards of education. 

Adrian Houtkamp, of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
public school system is the bulwark of the Nation, 
and the foundation of it cannot be built too strong. 
Boards of education should see to it that pupils 
receive such a training that when they graduate 


they will be capable of meeting the battles of life. 
W.N. Sheats, 


State Superin- 
tendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction 
of Florida. All 
schools should 
be public, from 
the kindergar- 
ten to the Uni 
versity. If but 
one per cent. 
reached the Un 
iversity, and al- 
though the de 
sired result was 
not accomplish- 
ed, neverthe 





less the people W. N SHEATS. 
were benefited State Supt. Public Iustruction 
thereby, as the Florida. 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARD 
CONVENTION. 


The AMERICAN ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL, 
realizing the fact that boards of education 
possessed common interests and might en- 
hance the usefulness of their own important 
functions by coming together in convention, 
advocated such a movement and was suc- 
cessful in the inauguration of the Depart- 
ment of School Administration of the 
National Educational Association at the 
Denver meeting. This department held its 
first meeting at Buffalo, last year. 

Great movements are only successful 
when the concensus of opinion of the many 
is brought to bear upon the desired result 
in the united and continued efforts. The 
boards of education in the past have been 
working single handed and without concert 
and with little knowledge of each others 
doings. The object of this National body 
is for the purpose of exchanging ideas and 
to formulate plans for a more efficient ad- 
ministration of school affairs. No public 
bodies exercise functions and are charged 
with duties the importance of which equal 
those confided to the boards of education. 
Upon their faithfulness and ability hinges 
the successful working of our public school 
system. Superintendents and teachers, to 
be sure, have the immediate charge of edu- 
cation, but the vitalization principle of this 
grand army of men and women is embodied 
in the boards of education. It is in their 
power to make and unmake the public 
school system; they may blight it by unwise 
policy or they may raise it to a high degree 
of efficiency. The greatest needs of the 
public school system of the country is, that 
the men who happen to be in control, shall 
have an intelligent understanding of their 
duties and responsibilities. Therefore the 
need of boards of education to gather in 
convention to profit by mutual experiences 
and advice. 

In time the Department of School Ad- 
ministration will become a most powerful 
educational body in the country. It repre- 
sents the public school interests, to its 


councils gather the men and women from 
all parts of the country who are at the head 
of the great system of schools. Boards of 
education are doing, and will go on doing, 
much for the honor and glory of the coun- 
try. The rapid advances made in the mat- 
ter of improving the public schools renders 
the convention of boards of education of 
great importance and deep interest. The 
convention held at Milwaukee last month 
was one of high purpose, towering intellect 
and generalship, one where brain, heart, 
patriotic impulses, high grade of citizenship 
and goodfellowship manifested themselves 
second to that of no other national gather- 
ing that is held. 

The addresses made and the discussions 
participated in at the convention are of na. 
tional interest and value. 
ligently and judiciously, upon matters which 
directly effect the institution which is the 
safeguard of the country and solve many 
of the questions now agitating both large 
and small city boards of education. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The evening schools were first established 
chiefly in manufacturing towns for persons 
who for various causes had been cut off 
from the advantages offered in public day 
schools, and who were ambitious to make 
up the loss by devoting their evening hours 
to study. 

The chief obstacle to the usefulness of 
these important schools is the great irregu- 
larity of attendance, which is doubtless due, 
in large measure, to the fact that attendance 
is entirely voluntary. Many plans have 
been devised for remedying the evil, such 
as exacting promises of good behavior and 
regular attendance from all pupils as a con- 
dition of admission to the schools. But 
this plan never secured permanent good 
behavior or punctuality. The extension of 
the truancy laws to the evening schools 
would be unwise and impracticable. The 
management of these schools should receive 
special attention from boards of education 
for much can be done towards securing reg- 
ular and prompt attendance by providing 
pleasant and commodious school rooms and 
employing only skillful and experienced 
teachers. The more attractive the schools 
the more regular will be the attendance. 

Under the most favorable conditions, 
however, the attendance upon the evening 
schools can never be expected to compare 
favorably with that upon day schools. 

The distractions of evening demands, the 
weariness of evening work, all such things 
make it hard, even for those who have great 
earnestness and steadiness of purpose, to be 
constant in their attendance. 

Evening schools should be established 
and carefully managed in every town where 
there is either a need or a demand for them. 

These schools, if rightly conducted, will 
do much towards counteracting the bad 
results of evil associations and turning the 
attention of the young to worthy subjects. 


They treat, intel-- 


SUPERVISION. 

The value and importance of skilled 
supervision in the public schools has been 
clearly demonstrated by the experience and 
observation wherever this policy has been 
fairly tried, whether in the large cities or in 
the small country towns, the recognition of 
its importance, as a prime factor in the im- 
provement of the public school system is 
nearly, or quite universal. Practically, the 
question may be said to have passed the 
debatable stage. The chief benefits result- 
ing from the employment of trained and 
skillful superintendents are better school 
houses, better teachers, more regular 
and increased attendance, greater economy 
in the expenditure of money, and greater 
interest in the schools on the part of pupils, 
parents and the community in general. 

Since its inception supervision has stead- 
ily won its way into public favor embracing 
nearly all progressive communities in the 
country. However, there are many com- 
munities which have no superintendents, 
and it is the opinion of many of the most 
competent observers and best educators that 
the time has arrived when, by compulsory 
legislation, the school systems of all com- 
munities should be placed under the super- 
vision of intelligent superintendents. 


United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Wm. T. Harris, has pronounced views 
on the subject of teaching the German lan- 
guage in the public schools. He believes 
where there is a foreign element in a com- 
munity, that come into the country as im- 
migrants, it is far better for all concerned 
to educate them in their own tongue for 
two or three generations, provided, of 
course, that they attend the schools of the 
Anglo-Americans and grow up with them. 
To break a race off suddenly from its native 
stem, he says, is a terrible injury; they 
den’t make as good citizens as they do if 
they are allowed to keep up their relations. 
The recognition of German is a benefit to 
Americans, because it makes better citizens 
and removes caste. 

Dr. Harris holds that there are two sys- 
tems of teaching German—the St. Louis 
and the Cincinnati. In the latter city Ger- 
man has been taught for half the day in 
the German districts, but not in the Amer- 
ican. The result has been that Cincinnati 
educated its people in layers. They won't 
mix, and they can’t mix in their relations, 
and the expression “He’s nothing but a 
d—d Dutchman” is common there. In St. 
Louis German has been taught in all the 
schools and when our Americans studied it 
they learned to respect that hard old tongue. 
The result has been that as the American 
and German children grew up they inter. 
married, and make a splendid race of peo- 
ple. The Germans themselves have voted 
to abolish the teaching of German in St. 
Louis, as they will do in other cities when 
the proper time comes. 
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nomea Crate elected" President of School Board and W. ¢ E. B. Aypaews 
Maatinvace elected Supt. of Schools at Detroit. 


W. C.|MARTINDALE 





President Brown University, refuses to 


the University Trustees to muzzle him 





The school building construction in the 
United States is each succeeding year show- 
ing a constantly increasing amount of truly 
artistic workmanship. No matter how 
elaborate designs may be, how attractive 
and pleasing, the ever enlarging and devel- 
oping American public taste is constantly 
yearning for something even better, some- 
thing new. 

OUR CARTOONS. 


Mayor Carter Harrison, of Chicago, has 
appointed to the board of education, Mrs. 
Caroline K Sherman, who served a three 
years’ term on the board some years ago, 
with zeal and effectiveness. She has always 
taken a strong personal interest in the pub- 
lic schools and her reappointment is herald- 
ed with much joy by the women of Chicago. 


The board of education of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has reelected J. Edward Swanstrom 
president for the fourth time by a unani- 
mous vote. Mr. Swanstrom is a man of 
strong character and great influence. The 
public school system of Brooklyn is the 
pride of his heart, and his constanf aim and 
endeavor is to advance its best interest. 


Detroit has elected a new superintendent 
of schools and also a new president of its 
board of education; the school system 
thereby being placed in the hands of a new 
regime. 

Wales C. Martindale succeeds Wm. E. 
Robinson as superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Robinson has been connected with the De- 
troit school system for twenty-two years, 
and for the past eleven years served in the 
capacity of superintendent, rendering a 
splendid service. 

Wales C. Martindale, the newly elected 
superintendent, has a bright future before 
him. His past record is strongly in his 
favor. He is still a young man and an up- 


to-date instructor in educational work. He 
is in sympathy with modern ideas and ap- 
proved modern systems. Success, it is 
hoped, will crown his efforts. 

Thomas Craig, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the board of education, before his 
election, was waited upon by several mem- 
bers, who promised their support providing 
he would sign a pledge to do certain things. 
In refusing, he said: “The honor of being 
chosen president of the board is a high one, 
but it is not great enough to induce me to 
do a questionable act. I do not believe in 
log-rolling. A pledge carries with it an 
imputation that is neither nice or compli- 
mentary to one who regards his word as 
that of a gentleman. Ido not wish to enter 
into any scramble for the place.” These 
statements show the character of the man 
and the board of education is to be con- 
gratulated in electing him as its presiding 
officer. 

President Andrews, of Brown University, 
cherishes views in favor of free silver and 
free trade and holds to theories in econom- 
ics in general which are not in accord with 
those held by the trustees of the University. 
They believe the president should not voice 
the sentiments he has and are of the opinion 
also that the free expression of his views 
has kept large gifts from the institution. 
The University trustees appointed a com- 
mittee to request Mr. Andrews to modify 
his activity in behalf of certain economic 
questions. 

When Dr. Andrews was asked if his 
opinions had changed any in view of the 
action of the trustees, he made this sig- 
nificant reply. “Emphatically no, my con- 
victions are not controlled, fortunately by 
pecuniary considerations. Evidently Dr. 
Andrews seems to be 


A man of an inspiring force 
Whose pockets cannot hold his soul. 


Dr. Andrews is no coward, but a brave, 
manly citizen and an unrivalled university 
administrator. 

The university should be an institution 


where ones thought and free expression 
should not be muzzled. 





HON. JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
President National Educational Association. 


James M. Greenwood, the newly elected 
president of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, was born near Springfield, LIl., in 
1840. He attended the country schools in 
his district until his father, a farmer, moved 
to Adair county, Mo., in 1852. Mr. Green- 
wood attended the schools of Canton, Mo., 
until 1858, when circumstances compelled 
him to interrupt his college career. He 
subsequently taught school in the winter 
and began to read law. When the Civil 
war broke out, he gave his law books to his 
brother and devoted himself to the study of 
mathematics, history and philosophy. In 
1867 he was made professor of mathematics 
in the state normal school of Kirksville, Mo., 
which position he retained until 1877, when 
he was elected superintendent of schools of 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Greenwood has held 
this position ever since. 
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SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTION. 


(Concluded from page 7.) 


education obtained by but the one per cent. was a 
blessing to the public. 

E F. Bradt, of Ishpeming, Mich., also participa 
ted in the debate. 

A motion to close the discussion carried. 

Wm. Geo. Bruce, Secretary of the Convention, 
and also Secretary of the Milwaukee Committee 
of the National Educational Association, invited all 
delegates to attend a reception in the evening 
given at the Deutscher Club rooms and grounds. 
The invitation extended was accepted. 

John B. Jones, of Utica, N. Y., moved that a 
committee of three be appointed by the chair to 
report on the nomination of candidates for the 
various offices immediately after the opening of 
the second day’s session. The motion carried. 

The chair appointed as such a committee: John 
B. Jones of Utica, N. Y., Chas. E. Bair, of Oil City, 
Pa., and B. W. Wright, of Ishpeming, Mich. 

The meeting then adjourned until three o'clock 


p. M. the next day. 


The following persons were present at the con- 
vention of the Department of School Administra- 
tion of the National Educational Association: W. 
N. Sheats, state superintendent public instruction, 
Tallahassee, Fla; Edmund §. Dewey, secretary 
board of education, Cairo, Ill.; G. K. Barrere, pres- 
ident board of education, Canton, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. 
A. Collins, member board of education, Western 
Springs, Ill.; Jacob Krohn, Freeport, Ill.; Mrs. 
Mary E. Haworth, member board of education, 
Decatur, Ill.; Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, member 
board of education, Freeport, Ill.; E. R. Rose, 
member board of education, Farmington, Ill.; Wm. 
S. Mack, member board of education, Aurora, III.; 
Mrs. James F'rake, member board of education, 
Chicago, Ill; J. W. Errant, member board of 
education, Chicago, I1l.; Julius Barnes, president 
board of education, La Porte, Ind.; W. 5S. Peck 
ham, treasurer school board, La Fayette, Ind.; 
W. E. Beach, La Fayette, Ind.; W. T. Strick 
land, Columbus, Ind.; Francis Johnson, La Fay- 
ette, Ind.; Samuel M. Foster, treasurer board 
of education, Fort Wayne, Ind.; F. D. Pierce, 
member board of education, Cedar Falls, Ia; R. E. 
Sears, member board of education, Marshalltown, 
la; H. L. Getz, president board of education, Mar- 
shalltown, Ia; Robert J. Frick, vice-president 
school board, Louisville, Ky.; E. F. Bradt, Bb. W. 
Wright, Fred J. Eggan, Ishpeming, Mich.; Henry 
E. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mrs. Jennie C. Crays, 
president board of education, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
B. R Vineyard, school director, St. Joseph, Mo.; A. 
H_ Kirchner, architect, school board, St. Louis, Mo.; 
J. M. Gillan, secretary school board, Omaha, Neb.; 
Dr. J. C. Moore, J. C. Lunt, Omaha, Neb.; J. W. 
Cramer, president board of education, Hastings, 
Neb.; Clarence E. Rice, Syracuse, N. Y.; John E. 
Brandegee, Utica, N. Y; J. H. Thiry, member 
board of education, Long Island City, N. Y.; John 
B. Jones, member board of education, Utica, N. Y.; 
Dr. R. C. Hanchett, P. R. Kiely, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
H. N. Mertz, Steubenville, O.; Mrs. Benj. F. Taylor, 
member board of education, Cleveland, O; C. N. 
Sigler, Dayton, O.; Chas. E. Bair, Oil City, Pa.; 
Kenton Chickering, member board of education, 
Oil City, Pa.; Henry O. Wheeler, superintendent 
of schoole, Burlington, Vt.; Dr. Edwin Ellis, Ash- 
land, Wis; F. W. Dequine, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
S. A. Howell, Racine, Wis.; Thomas D. Howell, 
president board of education, Racine, Wis; Dr. J. 
W. Stearns, Madison, Wis.; W.T. Lamb, Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; Walter L. Webb, member board of edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. J. Lindemann, W. H. 
Bennett, Frank O. Immler, Adrian Houtkamp, 
Wm. Geo. Bruce, Charles Quarles, W. J. Turner, B. 
F.. Zinn, and Simon Kander, of Milwaukee. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. According to the rules of 
the board a copy of the averages of each applicant 
must be furnished each member forty-eight hours 
before the election of teachers by the board. 

Richmond, Ind. The board established a rule to 
the effect that should a lady teacher get married 
during the school term, or while she is in the employ 
of the school board, that body will consider the mar- 
riuge as equivalent to a resignation on her part. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The board isin hot water 
over a resolution recently adopted to employ no 
married women as teachers. Four of last season’s 
corps belong to that class and their friends and 
themselves are very wrathy. 

New York City. The board has adopted a teach- 
ers’ tardy rule as follows: “It shall be the duty of 
each principal and teacher, other than special 
teachers, to be present at 8:30 a..m., and to be in 
the class-room or at other assigned duty at 8:40 a. 
mM. At the end of each month the principal of the 
school shall make a special report of lateness of 
teachers, including that of principal, which shall 
contain the name of each one arriving after 8:30 a. 
M., the number of times late, and the time lost on 
each occasion. Such record of lateness shall be 
made a part of the record in determining merit and 
fitness. In the preparation of pay-rolls the princi- 
pal shall make deduction for lateness as follows: 
For each separate arrival after 8:40 a. M. there 
shall be deducted one-thirty-sixth of the daily 
salary for each five minutes or fraction thereof, 
intervening between 8:40 a.m. and 9:00 a.m. For 
time lost after 9:00 ,. m. there shall be deducted 
such proportionate part of daily salary as the time 
lost bears to the schoo! day of 360 minutes.” 

Wheeling, W. Va. The board has adopted the 
following rule: “No member shall be interested in 
the sale, proceeds or profit of any book or other 
thing used, or to be used therein, under such pen- 
alties as may be prescribed by law; provided, that 
nothing herein shall be construed to apply to any 
work written, or thing invented, by such person.” 

Scranton, Pa. Board decided that teachers must 
give two weeks’ notice when they wish to resign. 

Ashland, O. The board recently adopted the 
following resolution: ‘No person will be employed 
for the position of superintendent of schools who 
is more than forty years of age, or unmarried, or 
who is not a member of a church.” 

Wilmington, Del. The board has an established 
rule which reads as follows: “No teacher shall re- 
ceive compensation for any time when he or she is 
absent from school.” 

Traverse City, Mich. The board has adopted a 
resolution providing that graduates from the high 
schools are eligible for positions in the primary de- 
partments with the proviso that no graduate should 
be thus employed without the recommendation of 
the superintendent. 

Indianapolis, Ind. An attempt was made in the 
board to abolish corporal punishment in the schools 
but failed. 

Springtield, O. Some of the lady teachers are 
enthusiastic cyclists and have been wearing skirts 
so short that they were deemed immodest. The 
board at least considering them so ordered them to 
wear nice, modest long dresses, as nice, modest 
teachers should. 

Valparaiso, Ind. The board adopted a resolution 
requiring all lady teachers to sign a contract not to 
marry during the school year. A dozen of them 
refused to sign the contract and the board filled 
their places with other teachers. 

St. Paul, Minn. The state high school board es 
tablished a rule to the effect that these schools 
must be open to all who have taken the first three 
years of the regular high school course, and to all 
who have been engaged in teaching, without regard 
to the certificates they may hold. 

Berkeley, Cal. The board has decided that a 


dyspeptic cannot be employed as a teacher in the 
schools of that city. 





Milwaukee, Wis. Corporal punishment, as fixed 
by the old board, permitting the use of the rod in 
extreme cases will be permitted in the echools. 
The new board has so decided. 

Toledo,O The following is an established rule 
of the board: “If in any year the term of office of 
the superintendent incumbent will expire and the 
term of superintendent-elect will begin, before the 
next term of school is to open, then, for such next 
year, the nominating power of the superintendent 
incumbent for such next year shall be deemed to 
have ended, and all applications and testimonials 
in behalf of candidates for teachers’ positions shall 
be forthwith turned over to the clerk of this board, 
who shall forthwith prepare the schedule required 
by this chapter and submit the same to the super- 
intendent-elect, and request him to indorse all re- 
quired nominations thereon, and to make further 
indorsements of nominations, from time to time, 
and to submit the same with any proper papers, 
until all vacancies for the next term of school year 
are filled. But the superintendent-elect shall not 
be entitled to enter fully upon his duties, nor be 
entitled te pay, until his predecessor has vacated, 
or completed his official term.” 

Atlanta,Ga. The new rules governing the board 
provide for two committees only: 1. A committee 
on schools and teachers, consisting of three mem 
bers. The mayor of the city shall be ex-officio a 
member of this committee. 2. A committee on 
tinance, buildings and school property, consisting 
of three members. The chairman of the committee 
on schools of the general council shall be ex-officio 
a member of this committee. 3. The president of 
the board of education shall be ex-officio a member 
of both these committees. 

Bloomington, Ill. The board has adopted a rule 
to the effect that all nominations for principals and 
teachers shall come from the superintendent to the 
committee on teachers, and from the committee to 
the board for acceptance or rejection. Ifa nomin 
ation be rejected, the superintendent shall then 
make other nominations until one is made tha 
proves acceptable to the board. 

New Orleans, La. The board has decided not to 
abolish corporal punishment in the schools. 

New York City. The board has established the 
following rules to govern appointments of high 
school teachers: (4) First assistant teachers: They 
shall have at least eight years’ successful experi 
ence in teaching their special subjects. (B) Second 
assistant teachers: ‘They shall have at least five 
years’ successful experience in teaching. (C) Third 
assistant teachers: They shall have at least tive 
years successful experience in teaching their special 
subjects. Nominations and applications of assistant 
teachers shall be made according to merit and fit 
ness, to be determined by an examining, and rank 
ing in the following: Scholastic examination, the 
result to count forty per cent. in the general aver 
age; second, successful experience in teaching, as 
determined by written recommendations, personal 
interviews, and, when practicable, investigations of 
work, where the applicant has taught, the result to 
count thirty five per cent. in the general average; 
third, general education, the result to count fifteen 
per cent. in general average; fourth, personal char 
acteristics, having a bearing upon general fitness of 
candidates, the result to count ten per cent. in the 
general average. The averages of these percentages 
giving them the relative values above mentioned, 
shall determine the rank of the candidate, accord 
ing to which appointment shall be made. The 
scholastic examination shall be in such subjects as 
the board of superintendents shall determine, sub 
ject to the approval of the committee on high 
schools. Successful applicants shall receive from 
city superintendents licenses to teach in high 
schools one year, and shall hold office for that 
period. If they shall have performed satisfactory 
and meritorious service, the city superintendent 
shall, at the end of the year, upon the reconrmend 
ation of the board of superintendents issue to them 
permanent licenses to teach in high schools. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


Device ror TKAcHING Time 1n Music. Charles 
Latta, St. Louis, Mo 





The combination with a strip of flexible material 
bearing a continuous music-staff and notes as de- 
scribed, winding-spools therefor, an operative motor 
gearing for said strip, of a speed-regulator connect- 
ed with said gearing, consisting of a pinion and its 
shaft, a pair of weighted levers carried by the shaft, 
a cone slidingly mounted on the shaft, and operat- 
ively connected to said levers, an adjustable cap 
for said cone having a matching inner surface and 
a screw-threaded outer rim, and a threaded support 
for said cap in which it can be axially adjusted, 
substantially as described. 


ASTRONOMICAL APPARATUS. Gideon E. Henderson, 
Essex, Canada. 





In a planetarium, the combination with the 
pedestal B having secured to its upper end a fixed 
inclined rod e, of a globe E eccentrically mounted 
on said rod, a sleeve journaled on the iaclined por 
tion of said rod, and an arm L affixed at one end to 
said sleeve and supporting at its other end a globe 
M, whereby when the arm L is rotated about the 
inclined rod ¢ as a center the globe M is caused to 
approach and recede from the globe E. substan. 
tially as described. 


ScuHoot Desk anp Skat. James Worthington, 


Manitowoc, Wis., assignor to the Manitowoc 
Seating Co, same place. 





In aschool desk and seat consisting essentially 
of the standards 1, the seat and seat-back sustain 
ing frames 6, adjustably connected therewith on 
their front portions, the brackets 7 engaging the 
ends of the book-shelf, adjustably connected to the 
inner upper portions of the standards 1, and the 
desk proper pivotally and adjustably hung on the 
upper portions of the brackets 7 by means of the 
clamping-bolts 28 passing inward through the 
brackets 10 and 7 and the intermediate disks 27, 
and provided on their inner ends with the clamping 
washers or disks 29, substantially as and for the 
purpose set forth. 


ADJUSTABLE ScHoot Desk. Francis R. Beal, 
Northville, Mich. 


An adjustable 
school-desk, hav- 
ing its end frames 
each constructed 
in two parts ad- 
justable the one 
upon the other, a 
rod connecting similar parts of the two end frames, 
a hollow shaft sleeved upon said rod and provided 
with crank arms at its extremities, and connecting 
bars having a jointed engagement with said crank 
arms, and with the other similar portions of the 
end frames, said rod provided with a nut upon one 
end thereof, substantially as set forth. 

ArM-Rest ror ScHoou-CuHatirs, ETC. Charles F. 

Haynes, Boston, Mass. 





In a chair, the com- 
bination with the seat 
and back, of a swing- 
ing frame D carrying 

; the arm-rests C C, the 
back brace or support 
G provided at_ its 
tae upper end with ears 


5 
, p> 
a 
. \ a ‘ 
" i ¢ 
TSS. 
fF 
ed or lugs dd _ having 
—— bearings for the frame 
ark D, said frame having 
a central offset or pro- 
jection f arranged be 
tween the ears d d, the spring g secured to the 
brace G and bearing against the offset /, and stops 
for limiting the downward movement of the frame 
D, all operating substantially as described. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


The Fuller & Warren Co., Boston, Mass., are heat- 
ing and ventilating new school, Springtield, Mass. 

The Johnson Temperature Regulating Co, have 
contracted for heat regulation for the new academy 
at Utica, N. Y. 

The Fuller & Warren Heating and Ventilating 
Co., new sanitary apparatus for the Carter school 
building, Boston, Mass. 

fort Wayne, Ind. The board has invited the 
Peck-Williamson Heating and Ventilating Co., of 
Cincinnati, to bid on furnishing a heating and 
ventilating system for the Holton avenue school. 

The American Boiler Co., 84 Lake St., Chicago, 
and 94 Center St., New York City, has greatly in 
creased its business during the past year. The 
company is preparing for an active campaign in the 
boiler field. 

Brainerd, Minn. A heating and ventilating prop- 
osition from the Fuller & Warren Warming and 
Ventilating Co, to place cremating closets in the 
Washington school was accepted by the board. 

Maquoketa, Ia. The Peck-Williamson heating 
and ventilating system has been adopted for the 
second ward school building. 


Mrs. Benjamin F’. Taylor, member of the Cleve 
land, O., School Council, is of revolutionary stock 
and is the widow of Benjamin I’. Taylor, the author, 
poet and editor. lor many years he was the editor 
of the Chicago Daily Journal. During the war 
she went to the front with her husband and helped 
to nurse the soldiers. She was for some time at 
Mound City hospital and was on the battlefield of 
Fort Stevens while the air was yet thick with the 
smoke of battle. 

She has been trained in kindergarten methods 
and is well fitted by nature and experience for the 
position of member of the Cleveland school board. 
She has done wise and effective work during her 
term of office and is thoroughly conversant with 
the subject upon which she spoke at the school 
board convention. The Cleveland plan of school 
administration was shown, with its good points 
and its weak ones. As that subject has attrac- 
ted the attention of school boards for some time 
her paper was of great interest. 
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SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Big Rapids, Mich, The board has voted to dis- 
pense with the study of drawing, penmanship, and 
music. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Albert S. Caswell, director of 
music in the public schools, in his report to the 
board in recommending the raising of the salaries 
of the women teachers to the grade of men says: 
“We find women equally well qualified with men 
as to knowledge and ability to teach—equally con- 
scientious, equally enthusiastic—and with an im- 
portant additional qualification of which men are 
not possessed, namely,a voice whose pitch coin- 
cides with that of the child voice. When we con- 
sider that children learn by imitation much more 
quickly and ineradicably than by any other means, 
we must realize how important it is that the model 
be as near as possible to the ideal. It seems incon- 
trovertible that the well trained voice of a woman 
is, for the younger children at all events, of intinite- 
ly greater value than the most mellifluous tones 
that can be produced by the vocal organs of a man.” 

Kast Saginaw, Mich. The board has decided to 
abolish kindergarten work in the schools. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board has established a 
rule to the effect that no class in Greek be con- 
ducted with less than twelve members. 

There is a movement in Texas to have Spanish 
taught in the public schools. 

It has been made compulsory by law in the state 
of Illinois to teach in all the public schools of the 
state the nature of alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics, and their effects upon the human system. 

In the public schools in Japan the English lan 
guage is required by law to be taught. The Japan. 
ese youth in the open ports and commercial cities 
are all eager to learn English as a passport to 
wealth, position and employment. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board has adopted a re- 
solution making the study of German optional and 
providing that parents shall notify principals as to 
whether they desire their children to study 
German. 

Racine, Wis. The board has decided not to do 
away with kindergartens. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The executive board of the 
Wisconsin district of the Turner Bund wants thor- 
ough gymnastic instruction taught in the public 
schools, and realizing the financial difficulties of 
the school board, propose to provide for the salary 
of the physical culture teachers. 


The Ohio State Music Teachers’ Association, at 
its last session, instituted measures for the estab 
lishment of a standard in music which all graduates 
of the common and high school should and may 
attain. It is that the pupils shall at least under 
stand and have become so proficient in music as to 
be able to sing new music at sight, and thus be 
qualified to enter choirs, singing societies, etc., etc. 
This new order of things will require systematic 
organization of school music work, and necessitate 
better music teaching and music supervision. 


Jacob A. Ries, of New York, who is a student of 
sociology, recently delivered an address in which he 
maintained that a boy 
cultivates his moral 
nature by play, and 
that play is essential 
to the making of the 
map, morally as well | 
as physically. In New | 
York and some of the | 
larger cities a move- | 
ment wasinaugurated | 
that will supply this 
need in the public | 
schools. This move 
ment is to construct | 
the school building 


with a flat roof, which 
shall be arranged for 
a playground, 





H. A. WILDER, 
Pres. Board of Education, 
Akron, N, Y, 
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Exhibit of Novello, Ewer & Co., The Prang Educational Co., Elson & Co., 


The Morse Co., and A. Rhode. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT THE 
N. E. A., MILWAUKEE. 


The installation of the educational exhibits was 
by far the handsomest in the history of the associ- 
ation. The galleries of the large Exposition build- 
ing were made attractive with exhibit booths and 
their attendants. The number of firms represented 
was unusually large and the array of books, appra- 
tus, etc., most interesting. Barring an order given 
by President Skinner, closing the exhibits during 
the hour of meetings, which caused dissatisfaction, 
the educational exhibits was most satisfactory. 

We publish in this issue a number of illustrations 
of the exhibits which will give some idea of the 
care expended in making them attractive to the 
educational] public. A brief description of each 
exhibit is worthy of attention in these columns. 

The Prang Educational Company was located 
against the large scenic painting representing the 
Scottish castle. Here a large booth enclosed the 

| ee 
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EXHIBITS IN EAST WING. 
Shewell & S } t “ Beverly Har I Memillan & Company Milt 


A. Flanagan The Werner (¢ Williams & Rogers D. C. Heat 


best things produced by the Prang Company and 
were in charge of W. S. Mack, Miss Annie M. Hol 
brook, W. B. Sherwood and Miss Alice V. Brannan. 
The background of the booth was draped in colors 
and a sense of the artistic pervaded the entire 
display. 

The Macmillan Co., of New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco, made a special display of high 
school and text-books. English literature in fine 
bindings, historical and scientific books, etc. Dr. 
F. L. Sevenook, of New York, manager of educa- 
tional department, A. W. Macy, of Chicago, western 
manager, Mr. Wise, of New York, and C. R. Long, 
of Chicago were in attendance at the convention. 
Manager Macy displayed excellent judgment in the 
arrangements which were under his immediate 
charge. 

The University Publishing Co., had about as 
tastefully arranged booth as there was in the build- 
ing. Mr. Henry Willmans, of New York, was in 


«& 


House, and another at 
the Pfister Hotel. A. 
H. Porter was in charge 
of the exhibit at the 
Exposition where a gen- 
eral line of school books 
was displayed, also a 
complete line of supple 
mentary reading for dif 
ferent grades. The Wer- 
ner primer and Tarbell’s 
geography were much ex 
amined by delegates at 
tending the convention. 
The Werner Book Co. 
had the following repre- 
sentatives on the field: 
W.J. Button, J. H. Pugh, 
J. C. Thomas, Chicago; 
and H. B. McConnell, 
Minneapolis. 





n Bradley ¢ Th 
( John Cl 


in moist and dry form, 
the moist in tubes and 
the dry cakes in boxes. 

Miss Emilie Paulsson, 
author of Nursery Fin- 
ger Plays, and other pop- 
ular kindergarten works, 
has been engaged by the 
Milton Bradley Co., to 
edit the Kinderga’ten 
News. 

Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., of Boston, were re- 
presented by P. R. Har- 
ris, C. F. Newkirk, and 
W. E. Bloomfield. The 
firm’s exhibit, comprised 
of the Riverside Litera 
ture Series, the Master- 
pieces of American Liter- 


charge, aided by Miss 
Phoebe Fisher, of Mil- 
waukee. The Hon. H. 
T. Dawson of New York, 
of course was in attend 
ance. 

Exhibit of Silver, Bur 
dett & Co., of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia,and 
Chicago, was in charge 
of B. D. Berry, F. D. 
Farr, J. F. McCullough, 
F. W. Arbury and H. D. 
Sawyer. The Normal 
music course and a gen- 
eral line of text-books 
were exhibited. 

The Werner School 
Book Co., had an exhibit 
in the Exposition build- 
ing, at the Plankinton 





ature and Fiske’s History, Bujant’s translation of 
Holme’s Iliad, and Odyssey and Virgil’s A%neid in 
popular prices, complete for school use, $1. 

Barnes’ shorthand and typewriting text books 
were exhibited in a cozy little booth. 

D. C. Heath & Co. exhibited a full line of text- 
books, drawing and vertical writing. The samples 
of vertical writing from various schools throughout 
the country was especially interesting and attrac- 
tive. Among the schools having noteworthy ex- 
hibits were Pawtucket, Oswego, Pasadena, Duluth 
and West Saginaw. A unique feature was a series 
of specimens from schools in Germany, also differ- 
ent styles of copy-books used. W.F. Young, K. H. 
Goodwin, L. D. Vose, E. R. Smith, and Miss Lillie 
M. Godden, were the representatives at the con 
vention. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co., of New York, were repre 
sented by B.S. Lobdell, J. D. Williams, J. W. Rob- 
erts of Chicago, and Z. R. Ashbaugh, of Kansas 
City. The firm exhibited a general line of text- 
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Exhibit of the University Publishing Co., New York City. 


The American Book 
Co. had two large booths 
at the Exposition build- 
ing and parlors at the 
Hotel Pfister and Plank 
inton House. 

The Morse Co., of New 
York and Chicago, was 
represented by L. E. 
Loreridge their Western 
manager. 

The Milton Bradley 
Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
and the Thomas Charles 
Co., of Chicago, exhibited 
a full line of kindergar 
ten and primary school 
helps. Bradley's New 
Standard water colors, 
corresponding with the 
Bradley Standard col- 
ored papers are put up 





books, as Lalor’s cyclopedia of political science, 
political economy and United States history. The 
aggregate population of towns using Merrill's pen 
manship is 7,000,000. 

Frank \V. Irish, of Columbus, O., was represented 
by Mr. Irish himself. His American and British 
Authors is being adopted extensively in normal 
and high schools and colleges, and is also very 
popular with reading circles and literary clubs. 
The Ohio state reading circle placed it first on its 
list of books, 

Scott, Foresman & Co., of Chicago, were repre- 
sented at the convention by Robert and Hugh 
Foresman, and S. L. Sayles. This firm has made 
rapid strides during the past few years having 
added many new books and several experienced 
book men. The genial Scott, senior of the firm, 
was absent. 

C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, N Y., had a general 
line of teachers books on exhibition. Mr. A. W. 
Mumford, of Chicago, was in charge. 

King, Richardson & Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
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Exhibit of Maynard, Merrill & Co., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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Exhibit of D. Appleton & Co., and Scott, Foresman & Co. 


publishers of the Zuchtmann American music sys 
tem, was represented by Mr. Richardson, who took 
a warm interest in the N. E. A. meeting. It was 
his first appearance at the great gathering and he 
made many friends. 

A. Flanagan, of Chicago, exhibited a large assort- 
ment of teachers’ and text-books. Gibson’s school 
history, a new book, attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and many favorable comments were made 
regarding it. Mr. Flanagan is constantly increas- 
ing his list of publications and must be named 
among the successful publishers of the West. 

Wm. Beverly Harison, publisher, New York City, 
had a neatly arranged booth. The great Round 
World was most prominently exhibited. Thous- 
ands of circulars, describing the latest success in 
education were handed to visitors. The stalwart 
Harison was on deck himself a good portion of the 
time. 

Williams & Rogers, of Rochester, N. Y., publish- 
ers of commercial text-books, were represented by 


in charge of W. W. Mc- 
Intireand M.R. McElroy. 

Henry Holt & Co., of 
New York, were repre- 
sented by Mr. R. M. 
King, of Chicago, and 
Mr. E. N. Bristol, of New 
York. The exhibit con- 
sisted of college and high 
school __ books. The 
American science series 
and modern languages 
were put forth as lead- 
ers. 

The Ellis Publishing 
Co., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., was represented 
by Mr. Ellis. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., of 
Philadelphia, exhibited 
Chambers encyclopedia. 





Mr. W. S. Osborn, of Rochester. The firm pub- 
lishes scaebeanane books for grammar, high schools, 
and business colleges. Messrs. Seymore and Chas. 
R. Wells, of Rochester, and Mr. Bert Elliott, of 
Chicago, representatives of the firm, were in attend 
ance at the convention. 

The exhibit of the Educational Publishing Co., 
of Boston, was in charge of Mr. J. W. Davis, of 
Chicago. The company is publishing a series of 
classics at tive cents per copy, which brings very 
good literature within reach of every school. 

The University of Chicago, University Press 
Division, had a very attractive educational exhibit. 
The exhibit was in charge of Mr. Stocks and \. 
Miller. Miss Blanche Clarke, an amiable young 
Milwaukee lady, took subscriptions for the follow- 
ing magazines: American Journal of Sociology, 
Geology, Theology, The School Review, The Botan- 
ical Gazette, and Biblical World. All published by 
the University Press Division. 


ohnson Electric Service ¢ Central S« 1 Supply H ‘ Manitowve Seatir 
Holden Patent Book Cover ¢ U S. Sel 1 Furniture ¢ 


A. B. Dick Cou 
A. H. Andrew 


X-ray plant in opera 
tion, which was freely 
placed at the disposition 
of science people, and 
others. Mr. W. J. Wil- 
cox, assisted by Mr. S. T. 
Clark, took good care of 
the numerous visitors. 

The A. H. Andrews 
Co., of Chicago, LIl., was 
represented by I. KE. 
Stearns and Miss Sarah 
A. Pierce. The Rugby 
school furniture, includ- 
ing the new adjustable 
school desk was exhibit- 
ed. The exhibit was 
interesting and _ held 
the attention of many 
visitors. 


Novello, Ewer & Co., 
of New York, were re- 
presented by Mr. Gray. 
School room decorations 
of a high order formed 
the principal feature. 

The John Church Co., 
of Cincinnati, exhibited 
a complete line of music 
books for schools of 
every grade including 
Model music course and 
Palmer-Curtis series for 
grades below high school. 
The Ideal Repertone and 
many others for high 
schools and supplement- 
ary music for entertain- 
ments and commence- 
ments. The exhibit was 


a 
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The United States School Furniture Co. was rep- 
resented by W. F. Hathaway and A. W. Russell. 
The principal feature consisted of modern school 
furniture, which was well presented by those in 
charge. 

The Manitowoc School Furniture Co., of Manito- 
woc, Wis., exhibited their school furniture. J. B. 
Furber, the indefatigable sales agent, displayed 
taste and judgment and made friends for his com- 
pany and its products. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, 
N. J., was represented by George H. Reed. Their 
exhibit of pencils in the Exposition building at- 
tracted considerable attention. Mr. Reed gave 
personal attention and succeeded in interesting 
hundreds of educators in that indispensable article, 
the pencil. 

The A. B. Dick Co., of New York and Chicago, 
had several of their planetary pencil pointers on 
exhibition to keep the points of the visitors pencils 
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EXHIBITS IN ART GALLERY, 


University of Chicago, Beloit College, Chicago High Schools, ete. 


Rand, McNally & Co., 
of New York and Chica 
go, had their usual ex 
hibit of mapsand globes. 
F. L. Lands, R. H. Al- 
len, and Thos. Scholes 
were in charge. 

The display of scienti- 
fic apparatus, exhibited 
by the W. A. Olmsted 
Scientific Co., of Chica- 
go, was comprehensive 
in that particular line. 
The improved dynamo, 
showing both direct and 
alternating currents was 
a constant source of in- 
terest. A valveless air 
pump attracted much at- 
tention. This company 
had a finely equipped 


in good condition. They had constant callers who 
came with downcast eyes but left with smiles upon 
their faces. Mr. W.S. Jewell, of Chicage, was in 
charge. 

F’. H. Cook, of Leominster, Mass., the manufac 
turer of the Gem pencil sharpener for schools and 
offices was represented by E. C. Meekham, of 
Leominster. 

The Standard School Furniture Co, of Chicago, 
was represented by Mr. M. H. E. Beckley, and H. 
K. Kaltenbrun, managers, as well as Mr. W. E. 
Emery, Western sales manager. The exhibit con 
sisted of apparatuses of all kinds used in the school 
room, including maps, globes, charts, tablets, vene- 
tian blinds, as well as an entire section of the seam- 
less artificial stone blackboard. The blackboard 
was examined and favorably commented upon by 
many educators. The exhibit was conducted ac- 
cording to the business methods in vogue at their 
headquarters in Chicago, 45-47 Jackson street. 


(Continued on subscquent page.) 





Exhibit of W. A. Olmsted, School Supplies, and the W. A. Olmsted Scientific Co., 
of Chicago. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Excuse Lyric Porrry, 1500-1700. By Frederick 
Ives Carpenter. Cloth; 276 pp., $1.50. Blackie 
& Son, London. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 

Dr. F. 1. Carpenter is a distinguished lecturer on 
English literature at the University of Chicago. 
Some special studies of the poetic speech of the 
Elizabethan period have made him well known to 
scholars. There are many general books on litera- 
ture. The editor has made his comprehensive re- 
searches in a field but little known to the general 
reader. “The English Lyric has been late in com 
ing into its own. Fora full century the exquisite 
song of the lesser Elizabethan choir lay perdue 
while the great critics of the classical! period sol- 
emnly discussed theory and practice in epic and 
drama only.” In the scholarly introduction we are 
given an account of lyric poetry from the Anglo- 
Saxons down to the time of Elizabeth, with many 
brief extracts. In the collection are lyric poems 
from about seventy known writers, and about forty 
anonymous poems. Brief, critical and explanatory 
notes tell something about the writer. The editor 
and the publishers are doing the literary world a 
good service in saving these songs. W. H.B. 


A New History or tak Unirep States or AMER- 
ica. By Horace E. Scudder. Cloth, leather 
back, 520 pp., $1. Sheldon & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

The author had previously written a school his- 
tory of the United States With a growing interest 
in the subject, and with more complete researches 
among authorities, he has prepared this new text- 
book. It has many features that highly commend 
it. The styleisinteresting. Pains have been taken 
to insure accuracy. It is brought down to June, 
‘97. Numerous maps, colored and uncolored, illus- 
trate explorations, the growth of the country, and 
the movements of armies. The progress in litera- 
ture and invention is noted. There are portraits of 
many eminent men, with brief biographical sketch 
es, many lists of questions for review, and questions 
leading to independent research, discussion and 
writing, chronological tables and chapters on the 
condition of Europe that led to discoveries, and 
on the physical condition of the western continent. 
It is a teachable book. 


Art Epvucation THE TRUE INDUSTRIAL EpucaTION. 
By Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Boards, 22 pp.,50 cts. C. W. Bar- 
deen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

An address delivered by Dr. Harris before the 
National Educational Association at Nashville in 
1889. The edition then published has been ex- 
hausted, and it is here reprinted, uniform with 
“How to Teach Natural Science in the Public 
Schools,” with which it is paged continuously, so 
the two may be bound together. 


THE Prant Wortp; 11s ROMANCES AND REALITIES. 
Compiled and edited by Frank Vincent, M. A. 
Cloth, 228 pp., 60 cts. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

The publishers propose to issue a series of Home 
Reading Books, to be edited by Wm. T. Harris, LL. 
D., United States. Commissioner of Education. 
They begin with Natural History. This reading 
book of botany is the first of the series, and it is a 
good beginning. It contains fifty selections in 
prose and poetry relating to plant life. These 
selections are not wholly scientific. They are 
choice selections and will lead the young readers, 
and the older ones too, to see the most interesting 
things in plants. There are descriptions of famous 
trees, famous for size and famous in history, won- 
derful gardens, plants noted for uses as well as for 
beauty—plant lore, and flowers among the ancients. 
The book is finely illustrated, neatly printed and 
bound. We quote the first three stanzas of Shel 
ley’s Sensitive Plant, one of the most musical 
poems in the language: 


“A sensitive plant in a garden grew, 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew. 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 


And the spring arose on the garden fair, 

And the spirit of Love fell everywhere; 

And each flower and herb on earth’s dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 


But none ever trembled and panted with bliss 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 

Like a doe in the noontide with love's sweet want, 
As the companionless Sensitive Plant.” 


WwW. &. B. 
Srorigs or Lona Aco 1n A New Dress. By Grace 

H. Kupper. Boards, 177 pp, 35 cts. D.C. Heath 

& Co., Boston, Chicago. 

A little book of attractive appearance both out- 
side and inside. It contains about thirty of the 
ancient myths told in simple, entertaining style 
without explanation or moral. About the same 
number of choice short poems by modern writers 
relating to the myths or suggested by them, are 
scattered in among the stories, as well as a number 
of pictures of famous works of art. W. H. B. 


ALEXANDER Porg. By Samuel Johnson. Edited 
by Kate Stepbens. Cloth, 197 pp. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

Pope has been variously estimated by critics. 
He began to write early. He excelled as a versitier, 
His translation of the Ijiad was characterized by a 
critic of his time as “a very pretty poem, but not 
Homer.” There is a sameness in his style that to 
some readers becomes tiresome, He had his faults 
as well as his merits, both as a writer and as a man. 
The close student of literature will be benetited by 
the estimate of a man of Pope’s time. It is not 
known that Pope and Johnson ever met. The one 
was a man of fortune, the other often in need. 
The experiences of authors are not always to be 
gathered from their writings. But a knowledge of 
their experiences and conditions is an element in 
the world’s judgment. Johnson's estimate of Pope 
is not generally accepted at present. Other and 
later, perhaps abler, writers have drawn attention 
away from him. But such sketches as this are 
always interesting and profitable to the student of 
history and literature. 


THe Ovtiines or LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND 
American. By Truman J. Backus, LL.D., Presi 
dent of Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Cloth, leather back. 481 pp. $1.25. Shel 
don & Company, New York, Chicago. 

Literature is here presented in connection with 
history—as a part of history—presented in periods: 
Before the Norman Conquest, From the Conquest 
to the Tudors; The Tudors, including the Eliza 
bethan Age; The Stuarts and the Augustan Age; 
The Hanoverian Age to Napoleon; The Modern 
and Victorian Age. In American Literature there 
are the Colonial, Revolutionary and National 
periods. Writers are tabulated in charts. After 
thi: general presentation of writers each of them 
is noticed,—the time in which he lived, the amount 
and the character of his writings, with an estimate 
of their value and influence. These notices are, in 
many instances, necessarily brief. There is no 
space for selections. Writings are characterized 
with evident frankness, and the student is referred 
to the writings themselves for more extended and 
critical study. As an account of authors and their 
works the book is a convenient and valuable one. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD's Letters. Edited by Henry 

H. Belfield, Ph. D., Director of the Chicago 

Manual Training School. Cloth, 159 pp. May 

nard, Merrill & Co. 

Selected letters, carefully edited, with introduc 
tion, biographical sketch, and notes. These letters 
are still good reading. 


First Lessons IN Puysicat Scrence. By Elroy 
M. Avery, Ph. D., LL. D., and Charles P. Sinnott, 
S. B. Cloth, 160 pp. 60 cts. Sheldon & Com 
pany. 

Avery’s Physics for secondary schools is well 
known. This smaller book is for grammar schools 
in order to give some knowledge of the subject to 





pupils who may never enter a high school. It is 
intended also to awaken apn interest early in those 
who will pursue the study to better advantage 
afterwards. Fundamental principles are stated. 
There are experiments to be performed, problems 
to be solved, and suggestive questions to be 
answered. The matter is presented in a way calcu. 
lated to interest pupils in the eighth grade. 


Evementary Paysics. By Elroy N. Avery, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Cloth, Leather back, 317 pp. $1.00. 
Sheldon & Company. 

Avery’s larger text book has been found some- 
what larger and more complete than necessary to 
meet the needs of some of the less advanced high 
schools. To meet the needs of these schools this 
smaller book has been prepared. Apparatus for 
performing experiments need not be expensive. 
Exercises are numerous, but it is left to the dis 
cretion of the teacher to omit portions of the 
book. Those schools in which tbe time allotted to 
this subject is limi‘ed will find this book adapted 
to their conditions. 


TRAINING FOR CiTIzENsHIP. By Dr. B. A. Hinsdale. 
Paper, 45 pp. Werner School Book Company. 
This is the tirst of a proposed series of pedago- 

gical booklets. Dr. Hinsdale is the author of some 

well known books on government and teaching, 
and he here makes some helpful suggestions as to 
the manner of teaching the subject of civics. 

Teachers can profit by these suggestions. 


FROEBEL’s Epucationat Laws ror ALL TEACHERS. 
By James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Tor- 
onto. Cloth. 296 pp. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York Volume XLI. of the International 
Education Series. 

The books of the series are edited by Hon. Wm. 
T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education. In 
his preface the editor gives a sketch of the 
great German movement in philosophy,—the work 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel. Froebel lived 
in these times and contributed his share in the 
great movement. He uses natural objects as a 
means to awaken the thinking faculties of the 
child,—uses them to a degree as symbols of the 
young mind, and “it is the function of the sciences 
of arithmetic, geometry, grammar and logic, ethics 
and philosophy, to strip off the sensuous form in 
which these deep ideas first appear in the mind of 
the child, and give him ability to use them as tools 
of thought.” It is a mistake to suppose that 
Froebel planned only for the little children. The 
principles upon which the kindergarten is planned 
are applicable to all the periods of school life. 
I’roebel in nature considers all things working in 
harmony with an eternal law. The things of 
nature revealed to him the highest moral and 
spiritual truths. In them he saw God revealing 
himself. He would have all things in nature and 
life—study, work, play — used as a means of edu 
cating children and men up to their highest possi 
ble condition. He would co-ordinate the theoreti 
cal and the practical. He would put in the objec- 
tive form theoretical truths, bring them to the 
comprehension of all teachers, and make them 
usable in the work of education. This book is a 
statement and explanation of these theories and 
principles of the great educational reformer. 

W.H.B 


TrHrory or Puysics. By Joseph S. Ames, Ph D., 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University. Linen. 
511 pp. Harper & Bros., New York, Chicago. 

In pursuing the study of physics three things 
are necessary: a text-book, experimental demon- 
strations and lectures, accompanied by recitations, 
and a series of laboratory experiments to be per 
formed by the students themselves under the 
direction of instructors. This work is not element- 
ary. Experiments may determine facts. The text 
supplies the theory of phenomena. Molecular 
motion is taken as the origin, the starting point in 
explanations. The various divisions of the sub 
jectare treated very thoroughly and mathematic- 
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ally. Students with previous good preparation 
will find this book an interesting, if not an easy 
one. It calls for thorough study. 


Brscte Reaprines For ScHoots. Edited by Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, Ph D.,D.D. Linen. 12 mo,, 217 
pp. 35 cts. American Book Company. 

The editor is superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania. A practical educator, he 
has his convictions as to what is most helpful to 
the schools. As a means of teaching history, liter- 
ature, and morals he has prepared these selections. 
The history of the Hebrews is as well worth teach- 
ing as that of any race or nation. It is full of 
events that have exerted a mighty influence on all 
later civilization. The greatest of modern states- 
men, Franklin, Washington, Marshall, Webster, 
and Lincoln learned wisdom from the Hebrew 
statesmen and law-givers. All English literature 
is indebted to that of the Jews. The book of Job 
ia the oldest of the great epics. Shakespeare, 
Milton, and many other writers are full of allusions 
to the scriptures. A knowledge of the source from 
which so much has been taken is necessary to the 
intelligent study of these authors. The wisdom of 
Solomon did not consist in merely giving good ad- 
vice. “He spake of trees from the cedar that is in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall. He spake also of beasts, and of fowls, 
of creeping things and of fishes.” He founded a 
university at Jerusalem whither came students 
from all nations. The Proverbs and the Gospels 
furnish the best of moral instruction. For history, 
for the best models of literary style, and for the 
most valuable moral instruction, the editor holds 
these writings worthy of study in the schools. 
The selections are judiciously made. The work of 
the publishers has been very neatly done. The 
book is not for sectarian instruction but for gener- 
al reading, and is intended to be suitable for all 
schools. WwW. o. 
A Scuoot History or THE UNITED SraTEs OF 

America. By John W. Gibson. Cloth, leather 

back. 494 pp. $1.00. A. Flanagan, publisher, 

Chicago. 

There can not be too many good histories of the 
United States. This one has some features that 
specially commend it. The growth of the country 
is shown by numerous maps. The history of polit 
ical parties is represented by charts very conven- 
ient for reference. The relations among the 
departments of the government are represented 
graphically. Parallel readings are intended to add 
to the interest in all the periods. Exercises on the 
maps serve to make the study detinite. The 
author was a soldier in the civil war, and, natural- 
ly, gives to this period an additional space and 
interest. The Confederates’ changing line of 
defense is shown on shaded maps. And numerous 
maps and sketches show the movements of armies 
and the plans of campaigns. The suggestions to 
teachers indicate the plan of the author, for many 
years a school superintendent, for making a 
thorough and extensive study of the subject. 


STANDARD ScHoot AtGeBRa. By George EK. At 
wood. Cloth. 372 pp. $1.20. The Morse Com 
pany, New York. 

The learner is introduced at once to the use of 
the equation in simple problems. The treatment 
of numerical values is clear, and frequently illus- 
trated by problems. Special attention is given to 
factoring and radicals. Exercises and problems 
are numerous. 


THe Last or THE Monicans. By James Fenni 
more Cooper. Edited by Charles IF’. Richardson, 
Ph. D., Professor in Dartmouth College. Cloth. 
424 pp. Longmans, Green & Co. 

The novels of Cooper may not be examples of 
the highest literary style, but they are interesting 
to the American youth, and serve to awaken a 
lively interest in our early history. The scene of 
this story is historic ground, ground so often 
fought over in the colonial and revolutionary wars 
and the war of 1812. The descriptions of scenery 


and persons, and the quick-moving events make 

this, in the opinion of many, one of Cooper’s best 

stories. 

A History or Dover, Mass. By Frank Smith. 
Cloth. 354 pp. Published by the Town. 
Among the most interesting localities in our 

country are the New England villages. It is worth 
while to preserye the records of these. Many of 
them are rich in historical associations. This is a 
typical history of a typical town. It gives descrip- 
tion and narrative, personal incidents, geology, 
flora, the records of the minute men in early times 
and of those who took part in the civil war. The 
book contains two large folding maps, one of the 
present and one of earlier times; and twenty fine 
half-tone pictures of churches, school houses, “the 
winding Charles,” bridges, stone walls, articles of 
household used in olden times, farming implements 
once used. Space is given to the industries of the 
town. The book is well written and well gotten 
up and is an interesting contribution to local his- 
tory of the country. Out of these local histories 
larger histories are made. 


Tue Founpations or Rueroric. By Adams Sher- 
man Hill, Harvard University. Cloth. 374 pp. 
Harper & Brothers. 

To teach young people to use “proper words in 
proper places”, is the author’s object. The intro- 
duction states in a condensed form the leading 
principles of grammar. Part I. treats of words, 
leading the learner to choose between proper and 
improper expressions where there is a choice. 
Part II. treats of sentences in the same manner. 
Part II1. treats of paragraphs. Many current ex- 
pressions are quoted as means of cultivating a cor 
rect judgment in the choice of language. 


Fremace Fitosory. By Felix Feeler. Published 
by G. Holzafel, Cleona, Pa. 

This volume is of great interest at the present 
time. The woman’s suffrage question is being dis- 
cussed in all parts of the country and is receiving 
attention by all thinking persons. It matters not 
whether one may be for or against woman’s suf- 
frage, every one interested in the question will 
greatly enjoy reading this book. The book 
champions the cause of woman’s suffrage and is 
written in clear and simple style, and after careful 
reading one is convinced that the book is the re- 
sult of a vast amount of pains-taking, intelligent 
reasoning and of great value. It is entitled to a 
permanent place in the library of all homes, as the 
book is well conceived and constructed. W. L. P. 


NapPo.Leon. Publishers, Ginn & Co, New York. 
This addition to Napoleonic literature is com- 
posed of extracts. But these extracts have been 
selected with reference to subject, style, author 
ship. The siege of Toulon and the battle of Jena 
come from Martin’s history of France, in which 
details are considered parts of an organic whole. 
Thiers, a master of style and a partisan, has, in 
his “Consulate and Empire,” surrounded this per- 
iod with a halo of glory. From this favorable 
authority the accounts of Marengo, Austerlitz, the 
death of Napoleon, have been selected. Victor 
Hugo’s unequalled description of the battle of 
Waterloo has justly been allowed a fair space. 
Madame de Rémusat has given her keen but 
rather damaging delineation of the personal ap- 
pearance, the manners or lack of manners, the 
marked egotism of the great general. Napoleon 
has been allowed to speak for himself with refer 
ence to the battle of Arcola. The editor, Alcee 
Fortier, has linked together these and other ex- 
tracts by a brief narrative. He has brought an 
instance of the comparative study of history, 
within reach of secondary schools. ©. H. b. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Munsey's Magazine for July. Price 10c. per copy. 

The Progress for June. Issued monthly by the University 
Association, in the Interest of University and Worlds Con- 
gress Extension, Chicago, Ill. Price $3.75 per year. 

The Hatchet. Edited by Geo. B. Kenyon. Price 5c. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for July. Published by Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, Price 35c. 


Scribner’s Magazine for July. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price 25c. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for July. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Price 25c. 

The Arena for July. Published by Arena Publishing Co., 
Co., Boston. Price 25c. 

Theosophy. By Wm. Q. Judge. Published by the Theo- 
sophisal Publishing Co., New York. Price per copy 20c. 

The American Review of Reviews for July. Edited by 
Albert Shaw. Published by the Review of Reviews Co., 
New York. Price 25c. 


The Forum for July. Published by the Forum Publishing 
Co., New York. Price 25c. 

Regents Bulletin No. 41—June, ‘97. Summary of Educa- 
tional Legislation in 1897. Published by the University of 
the State of New York. Price 5c. 

Boletin de Ensenza Primaria for April and May. Pub- 
lished in Montevideo. Price 30c. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The University of Colorado Catalogue, 1896-7. 

Elementary Physics. By Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D, LL. D. 
Published by Sheldon & Co., New York and Chicago. 

A New History of the United States. By Scudder. Published 
by Sheldon & Co., New York. 


The Study and Practice of French in School, PartIII. By 
Louise C. Boname, 


A Laboratory Course in Wood-Turning. By Michael! Jcseph 
Golden, M. E. Published by Harper & Bros., New York. 

Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools. 

The Students’ American History. By D. H. Montgomery. 
Published by Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Oatlines of Literature, English and American, By 


Truman J, Backus, }L. D. Published by Sheldon & Co, 
New York, 


My Wife’s Husband. By Alice Wilkinson Sparks. Pub- 
lished by Laird & Lee, Chicago, Ill. 

In Brook and Bayou; or, Life in the Still Waters. By Clara 
Kern Bayliss. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Training for Citizenship. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Published by Werner School Book Co., Chicago, III. 

— Elementary Arithmetic. Published by Ginn & (o., 

oston. 

Stories from English History. By Albert F. Blaisdell. Pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Songs of Happy Life, for Schools, Homes and Bands of 
Merey. Compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. Published by the Art 
and Nature Study Publishing Co., Providence, R. I. 

Education—From a Publisher’s Standpoint. An address 
delivered before the N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis., July 7, 1897, by 
Gilman H. Tucker, secretary of the American Book Co. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Third Year Book of the National Herbart Society. By 
Charles & McMurry. 


Catalogue of St. Viateur's College, Bourbonnais, Kankakee 
County, 111, 1896 7 


MORALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Appropos of the discussion of the advisability of 
teaching morals in the public schools, Supt. Green. 
wood, of Kansas City, Mo., has gathered statistics 
from the schools under his supervision to show to 
what extent children are taught morality by their 
parents. He followed the course adopted in Vienna 
four years ago. That was to divide the people in 
three classes: Those highly cultured, the great 
middle class, and the lower classes. In regard to 
their training, the children were divided into four 
classes: Those whose parents had given them a 
correct moral training, the children whose parents 
were indifferent in that respect; those whose par 
ents gave them incorrect moral teachings, and the 
incorrigible children who had no training at all. 
Supt. Greenwood has the reports of the teachers of 
all the ward schools, estimating the number of 
children of each kind in regard to moral training 
in each of the three classes of people. The teach- 
ers asked no questions of their pupils in making 
their reports, but using their knowledge of the 
occupation of the parents, they based their esti 
mates on the conduct of the children. The super 
intendent also states that the repcrts thus produced 
show that in Kansas City the greatest number of 
children are in the first and second classes, while 
but one out of fifty has been morally perverted by 
its parents or is incorrigible. Children are under 
the direction of school teachers only thirty-five of 
the 168 hours of every week, and by his report he 
intends to show that parents should give more 
attention to the moral education of their children 
and that the teacher’s influence should be depended 
upon only as supplementary. 
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Jucundum nihil est, nisi quod reficil varietas.— Lord Bacon. 


[ Believing that the school book representatives as a class 
are not only capable of appreciating a good thing, but also 
providing the same for the delectation of others, the Round 
Table remains a permanent feature of the ScHoot Boarp 
JouRNAL. From the nature of the case, the material must 
be drawn almost entirely from the lives and experiences of 
the book men, and the editor will be glad to receive con- 
ributions from all such sources. } 


The following bookmen were in attendance at 
the convention of the National Educational As- 
sociation held in Milwaukee last month. 

American Book Co.: J. A. Greene, Henry T. 
Ambrose, Henry Vail, C. C. Birchard, New York; 
George Howard, John C. Ridge, Cincinnati; Jas. E. 
Dorland, Louisville; Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Boston; 
L. M. Dillman, A. W. Clancy, J. M. Eppstein, Miss 
Pierce, Chicago, S. B. Todd, Madison; W.S. White, 
Michigan; Mr. Gleason, Dakotah; Mr. Smith, Min- 
neapolis; Mr. Burr, Michigan. . 

D. Appleton & Co.: H. E. Hayes, Alfred A. 
Horne. 

Allyn & Bacon: Geo. A. Bacon, R. A. Metcalf, E 
C. Goddard, C. P. Snow. . 

The John Church Co.: W. W. McIntire, M. R. 
McElroy. 

Ginn & Co.: H. C. Hill, Edwin Bellows, Misses 
Burlingame, Fleming and Swain, W. B. Owen, M. 
R. Andress, Stewart Eagleson, J. H. Bellows, E. O. 
Grover, Theodore Pershing. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: C. F. Newkirk, W. E. 
Bloomfield. 

Harper & Brothers: H. D. Newson, W.S. Russell, 
E. T. Hartman. 

D. C. Heath & Co.: W.S. Smyth, L. D. Vose, E. 
R. Smith, K. H. Goodwin, W. F. Young, Miss L. M. 
Godden. 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn: Orlando Leach, W. 
H. Ducker, C. A. Sibley, E. L. Mason, E. Manley, 
H. G. Funk, 

Longinans, Green & Co.: C. L. Barstow. 

The Macmillan Co.: A. W. Mason, C. R. Long, 
Frank Wise, F’. S. Sevenoak. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co.: J. D. Williams, B. S. 
Lobdell, Z. R. Ashbaugh, J. W. Roberts, A. A. 
Weaver. 

Prang Educational Co.: Louis Prang, W.S. Mack, 
W. B. Sherwood, Miss Alice V. Brannan. 

Silver, Burdett & Co.: F. W. Arbury, B. D. Berry, 
F. D. Farr, J. F. McCollough. 

Scott, Foresman & Co.: 
Foresman, S. L. Sayles. 

Thompson, Brown & Co.: Geo. H. Royce. 

University Publishing Co.: H. T. Dawson, Lucien 
V. La Toste, Harry Willmann. 

Werner School Book Co.: W. J. Button, A. H. 
Porter, H. B. McConnell, J. H. Pugh. 


X<obert Foresman, H. A. 


W.S. White of Grand Rapids, Mich., who is with 
the American Book Co., was in attendance at the 
N. E. A convention with a satchel made out of the 


skin of “Gypsy,” the elephant that killed twelve 
people. 


The ubiquitous bookman was in attendance at 
the convention of the National Educational As- 
sociation in all his glory. He discoursed upon the 
beauties of everything except a competitor’s book. 


During the N. E. A. convention at Milwaukee in 
the exhibit hall a bookman remarked to another: 
“That’s a birthmark, isn’t it?” “Yes, I got it on the 
boat coming from Chicago last night.” 


REVERIES OF A BOOK AGENT. 


Once there was a city, 
And a text-book committee 
That named the books the children had to buy; 
I sent them many a sample, 
My generosity was ample, 
But I'm now convinced that I was but a ‘‘guy.”’ 


I thought I might be in it, 
But I wasnt for a minute, 
For the other fellow had ‘em in the bag; 
Although my books were cheaper, 
And newer, and much neater, 
My competitor walked off with all the ‘‘swag.”’ 


Now this lesson it has taught me, 

With the sorrows it has brought me: 
The school-book man your pity surely needs; 

The School Board said they liked me, 

But they went to work and “‘swiped”’ me, 
And I got it where the ladies wear their beads. 


P. W. GRINSTEAD. 


A GOOD LIFT. 


A high school professor (we will call him Tomp 
kins) discovered that his revenue was not sufficient 
to keep pace with the expenses of a large and grow- 
ing family. He decided to cast his eyes around for 
more remunerative employment. A friend of his, 
who was in the publishing business, offered him a 
very fine position with their company, which he 
accepted in due time. With a feeling akin to dis 
appointment that he had lost his place in the high 
school, and feeling that his future depended entirely 
upon himself, he began his work one January. 

After plowing around for two or three months, 
trying to secure adoptions during that season of 
the year, he reported to the house a disconsolate 
condition. His friend in the firm tried to encour- 
age him by telling him that all agents generally 
started out with a failure, but the softening influ 
ence of these remarks had no effect whatever upon 
him. At last the member of the firm said, “I have 
just been thinking of sending for our most promi 
nent agent, to take care of a readoption in a cer 
tain state. We have held that state on geographies 
for ten years, and I understand they intend to put 
ina new. Itis the most difficult piece of school 
book work that we have had for a good many years, 
and it will require an old and experienced man to 
handle the situation, but,” and he turned his face 
to the disconsolate book man, “if you feel so dis- 
couraged, perhaps this very incentive may throw 
success in your way. Now pack your grip, and get 
off at once. I will have the particulars ready for 
you in a couple of hours, when you return with 
your grip.” Not knowing what was before him, 
our young friend hastened to make preparations, 
received his instructions, bought his ticket, and 
boarded the train. 

It was an all-day and an all-night’s ride. About 
four o’clock in the morning, while the train was 
passing through a deep gorge in the mountain, the 
rains caused a torrent to fall upon the top of the 
sleeping-car, which awoke our young friend with a 
start. He quickly dressed, went out into the smok- 
ing compartment, which was dimly lighted, grabbed 
a cigar, and began puffing vigorously. On the seat 
opposite him, sprawled out at his full length, lay a 
tall, heavy-moustached man, with piercing black 
eyes, and with a 
slouch hat pulled 
down over his fore- 
head, enjoying a nap. 
In a few minutes he 
awoke, and our book- 
man found himself 
gazing into the eyes 
of a remarkable man. 
Each began to size 
up the other, the book- 
man not daring to 
make any remarks for 
fear his companion 
was either a rival in 
the business, or a 
member of the legisla- 





M. J. McGURL, 
Agent American Book Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KK 


ture that he was going to visit,the other man vigil- 
antly watching the face of our friend. At last it 
dawned through Tompkins’ mind that perhaps his 
traveling companion wanted a cigar, and quickly 
withdrawing one from his vest pocket, he proffered 
it to the stranger, who accepted it with an eager 
ness that was really astonishing, and who remarked, 
“Yes, thank’ee young ‘un, 1 do want a cigar. What 
might your business be?” The book-man remarked 
that he was simply in the contracting business, 
thinking by this means to side-track the inquisi- 
tive. But, no! he had simply aroused the curios- 
ity of a man who, he afterwards found, was not 
only in the contracting business himself, but had 
no respect for anyone who was not in the same line 
as he, and it required a great deal of lying and a 
considerable amount of subterfuge to keep the 
questions within adequate bounds. However, an 
intimacy sprang up which lasted until the train 
reached its destination at ten o’clock, and the two 
separated. 

Our friend registered at the hotel, ate his dinner, 
made a few inquiries from the hotel clerk as to 
where the state Capitol was located, and with a 
heart heavier than lead, but an ambition that was 
boundless in its magnitude, hurried his steps to the 
capitol. This was the first time our friend ever 
entered a capitol of any state, and with trepidation 
he softly approached a page, making inquiries 
about whom the chairman of the school-book com- 
mittee was, and if anything had been done. A 
half dollar soon loosened the page’s tongue, and 
then he pointed out to our timid friend the chair 
man of the august committee. 

Waiting in the lobby for a favorable opportunity, 
he approached the chairman, stated his business, 
and was greeted with the following remark: 
“Young man, this committee has met and decided 
to throw out your geography, and we have just 
placed the X. Y. Z. book upon the list. I am sorry 
for you but your tirm has held this contract for ten 
years, and we want a change, and there is no use 
of saying anything more about it, or doing any 
thing more. The bill goes up for its second read 
ing to-day, and there is no hope for yo '.” 

Our poor friend walked into the other lobby, and 
with his hands in his pockets, began to pull him 
self together, and meditate upon what he should do 
next. Telegraph to the house that everything was 
settled would be absolute nonsense. He had not a 
friend in the whole city,—not even an acquaint- 
ance. Whatshould he do? While meditating on 
these questions, a heavy hand came down upon his 


shoulder, with the remark, “Young ’un, what are 
you doing here?” Turning around, he discovered 
the form of his sleeping-car companion. Not 
knowing what else to do, our friend frankly con- 
fessed his business in the city, stating that he had 
misled the slouched-hat friend; in other words, had 
virtually lied to him out of whole cloth, and then 
he told him what the chairman of the committee 
had said to him. Now imagine his astonishment, 
surprise and amazement when he was greeted with 
the following remarks: “What! that man chairman 
of this committee! Do you know tbat I am Capt. 
Tom. Brown? was speaker of the house last year, 
and I elected this man to this position,—had him 
appointed chairman of this committee! We will 
see about this.” So going into the house, he called 
out our chairman and introduced him, with the 
following remark: “I tell y’ sir, the young ‘un is 
white. You've got to change that report of the 
committee and put this book in. Why, man, it is 
common sense.” The chairman hesitated, expostu 
lated that the committee could not reconsider its 
action, but Capt. Tom. Brown was not made of that 
material which knew of any such thing as failure. 
It did not take him but an hour to place our book 
friend in possession of all the points in the case. 
Our friend discovered that an old text-book of tif 
teen years’ standing had been substituted by the 
rival house for the new copy that he had presented. 
Capt. Tom used his oratory with such good effect 
that in a short time the committee had changed 
its report. The bill was heard through its first, 
second and third reading, and inside of a week our 
friend took the train for home. 

He is now in a very prominent position, and 
always remembers his old friend, the Captain, with 
a box of good cigars, and the Captain never ceases 
telling how he started his young friend in life. 
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N MONTHS. 


When the little school. mistress is off 
on her vacation the school work by no 
means stops. ~The thoughtful Board of 
Educations provide the School Supplies 
during the vacation months, thus having 
everything in good order when the 


school opens in September. 


We are equipped with a larger 
stock of School Supplies than ever before. 


Everything from a pencil to a globe is 


furnished at the most reasonable prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1889. 


CHICAGO,7 VU. S. A. 





‘central School Supply Rouse 





AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Oakland, Cal. School Director Ingler has intro- 
duced a resolution in the board to the effect that 
all teachers direlect in the payment of their just 
bills should be dropped from the department. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school directors have de- 
cided to cut twelve days from the Easter and 
Christmas vacations, which time will be added to 
the summer vacation. The theory is, that children 
ought to be kept out of the school room as much 
of the heated term as possible. 

Binghampton, N. Y. The new charter provides 
that hereafter the board of education shall consist 
of seven members, one appointed annually by the 
mayor for seven years. 

Spring Valley, Ill. At a recent board meeting 
the president reported a bushel and a half of appli 
cations in for teachers, 

San Francisco, Cal. The board has had the eyes 
of 1,035 school children examined by a committee 
on health with the following result: Five hundred 
and sixty with normal vision, sixty-one short-sight- 
ed, 228 far-sighted, 186 stigmatic, five cross eyed, 
four wall-eyed, eight color-blind. Among the 475 
with defective sight, fifty-three are provided with 
proper correcting glasses. ‘ 

Chicago, Ill. The board is at outs with the G. 
A. R., owing to the fact that the public schools 
were not ordered closed on Decoration Day. 

New York City. The board received about 600 
applications for positions in the new high schools. 

Detroit, Mich. The board will not tolerate sug- 
gestions from subordinates. 

Chicago, Ill. Five aldermen, comprising a special 
committee of the city council, have been appointed 


to investigate the board of education's alleged 


extravagance. 

Barnesville, O. 
passed a resolu 
tion to drop 
from the rolls 
two of the home 
teachers each 
year and sup 
ply their places 
by talent from 
some other 
point. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
President Paul 
I’, Coste, of the 
board, approves 
of secret com 
mittee meet 
ings. 


Hinds & Noble 
have on the 
press their new 
alphabetical 
catalogue for 
1897-98 of the 
school books of 
all publishers. 
They propose 
to send a copy 
of this cata- 
logue early in 
August toevery 
teacher in the 





The Best Artificial Stone 
Slate Biackboardmade. No 
Seams. 


No Joints, Per- 


manently black, No Gloss. 


address Acme School Supply Co., 81 Illinois St., Chicago. 





United States, and wish to be informed by any 


teacher who may happen not to receive one. 


The board at a recent meeting 


Stamped Steel Ceilings. 


[eZ Hil 
DECORATIVE, DURABLE, AND BEST. 
School Buildings a Specialty. 


The constant use, since introduction of 
these ceilings by the school boards and simi- 
lar buildings, of this and other cities proves 
how satisfactory they are for public schools. 


Send for catalogue, and give diagram 
and description of room for estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 50 Cherry Street, 
NEW YORK. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 4 Liberty Sq., cor. Water St. 


York, Brooklyn, and elsewhere, not in- 
cluded in list of last month 'n which 
we have put Steel Ceilings.- 


Public School, Union St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School, Monitor St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School, Kosciusko St. and Bushwick 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School, Blytheburn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School No. 1, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Public School, Cambridge, N. Y. 

Public School, Elmira, N. Y. 

Public School, Corning, N. Y. 

Public School No. 2, Stony Point, N. Y. 

Institute of Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N. Y. 

Public School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Public School, Waltham, Mass. 


Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

St. John’s Parochial School, New Haven, Conn. 
Public School, Rockville, Conn. 

Public School, Uxbridge, Mass. 

Public School, Manchester, Conn. 

State Normal School, Farmington, Me. 

Pres. Wes. Fem. College, Macon, Ga. 

Public School, Weehawken Heights, N. J. 
Public School No. 3, West Hoboken, N. J. 
Public School, Harrison, N. J. 

Public School, Rutherford, N. J. 

Public School, Hackensack, N. J. 

Public School, Lisbon, N. H. 

Public School, Worcester, Mass. 

Putnam Free School, Newburyport, Mass. 
Parish School of Mission Ch., Tremont 8t., 


Boston. 
Public School, Hazlewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Public School, Sarah Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Public School, Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Public School, Lancaster, Wis. 
Hollins’ Institute, Hollins, Vt. 
State Normal School, New Platz, N. Y. 
Public School, Willow Street, Jersey City. 
Public Schoo!, 22d and Berks Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Public School, 7th and Emlin Sts., Phila., Pa. 








SALARIES. 


Toronto,O. ‘The average salaries 
paid teachers are: males, $65 per 
month and females 837 per month. 

Rome, N. Y. Superintendent's 
salary per annum is $1,800. 

Fort Collins, Colo. The salary of 
the superintendent of schools has 
been cut from $1,700 to $1,500; and 
the principal of the high school from 
$1,100 to $1,000; of the first high 
school assistant, from $90 to $75; of 
the second high schoo] assistant, from 
$80 per month to $75; of the grade 
teachers, from $70 and $80 per month 
to $55 and $60. 

Oshkosh, Wis. The common coun 
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American Warming and Ventilating Gompanu, 


435 WABASH AveE., CHICAGO. 





Lewis & KITCHEN, | 


Cor. 9th and Broadway, 
ae —_ KANSAS GITY, MO. 
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Isaac R. McCREERY, 
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cil has directed the school board to  $| (NR eee Cll lf ee Proprietors set 
cut the salaries of teachers pro rata ’ sical 
15 per cent. but not reduce the -” equiped Oe Seat wm su) 
school term. lating system. op 
Kokomo, Ind. The board has re- ed 
duced the superintendent's salary L. G. Middaugh, Architect an 
from $1,800 to $1,600 annually; high ane in 
school principal from $) ,500 to $1,350; Hype PArK ScHOoL BUILDING, WESTPORT, Mo. ha 
and the ward principals from $80 to ecl 
$75 per month. The grade teachers bu 
ait auleniih tee a to $48 and HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS. if 1 
$45 per month. 3 — 
Tacoma, Wash. The board has MODERN HEATING APPARATUS. =" 
established the following rule: A DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSET. ack 
teacher entering the Tacoma high Schools and other Public Buildings a Specialty. the 
school with less than four years ex- ad 
perience in high school work shall 
be paid a minimum salary of 875 per ee oe - pe 
month for the first year with an wc 
annual increase of $> per month When we are furnished with sketches of buildings, we will prepare and submit plans, showing our * 
‘ a ; e 
ge bp gly eole System, with eatimates, without charge : 
all other requirements of the rules, Send for catalogues or for circulars, or write for information. bet 
holds at least a tirst grade certificate 2 
and his work has been satisfactory a . 
tothe board. The supervisors in the training is the only positive cure known to the medical fraternity. Warren Warming and Ventilating Co., of Chicago, mo 
school shal! be subject to the same rule as the C#t#trh being @ constitutional disease, requires a constitu: +5 piace their system of warming, ventilation and bo 
high school teachers in reference to salary and ee ee ee oe ee oe ee, eee sanitary closets in their new high school building. cia 
. acting directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- . 

certiticate. tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the disease,and This building is being erected after plans by 
New York, City. The high school teachers’ sal giving the patient strength by building up the constitution Hancock Bros, architects at Fargo, N. D., who uni 
aries are to be governed by the following schedule: *° ere ty ip geben gal ng Ae re “ang will supervise the erection. 1 
male first assistant, not less than $2,500, not more saa athe for any case it nee a Qiite. Geud Ser iit of tent’ The Peck-Williamson Heating and Ventilating cor 
than $3,000; male second assistant, not less than monials, Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. (Co., of Cincinnati, was awarded a number of con Ca 
$1,800, not more than $2,100; male third assistant, &@-3old by druggists, 75c.- tracts lately. sta 
not less than $1,200, not more than $1,500. Female The American Warming and Ventilating Co., of pul 
first assistant, not less than $2,0°0, not more than HEATING AND VENTILATING. Chicago, is constantly increasing its business. d 
$2,500; female second assistant, not less than $1,500, The Fuller & Warren Co., Boston, Mass., are heat- the 
not more than $1,800: female third assistant, not The Fuller & Warren Warming and Ventilating ing and ventilating new school, Springfield, Mass. vol 
less than $900, not more than $1,200. Company were awarded contract for the Washing The Johnson Temperature Regulating Co. have s 
Ashland, O. Superintendent, $1,200. ton school building, Brainerd, Minn. This makes eontracted for heat regulation for the new academy ap 
ae the fifth school building they were awarded con at Utica. N. Y. ing 

$100 REWARD $100. tract for in that city. . or | 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that there The board of education of Mansfield, O., has Walter L. Webb, maceaniay of board of ag menagg to | 
is at least one dreaded disease that science has been able to awarded to the Fuller « Warren W arming and Ven- ae a ngeles, Cal, was in attendance = : ane the 
cure in all its stages, ani that iscatarrh. Hall’sCatarrh Cure _ tilating Co, of Chicago, the contract for equipping tional school board convention held at Milwaukee, s 
the First street and presented those with whom he became ac sch 

school of that city quainted, with his name printed on a card of wood. ner 

with a fine system set 

of furnaces and Among the interesting visitors who attended the be 

WAT % 4 fans. National School Board Convention, was Mr. J. H. mu 

; Theschool board Thiry, of Long Island City, N. Y. Mr. Thiry abl 

W yh y ao : of Lebanon, Ind, is a Frenchman by thi 

ANE MLE G ran have just given the birth, but a true the 

Fuller & Warren American in spirit 

Warming and Ven and mannver. He is a 

tilating Co, of one of those big- Phy 

Chicago, another hearted men, whose unc 

contract for their lives are useful, and gav 

new school build who command not _— 

ing. This is the only the respect, but In | 

third building the the warmest friend- wol 

Fuller & Warren ship of all with whom E 
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DO YOU HAVE IT? 


people have secur- 
ed in Lebanon. 
We note that the 
authorities at 
Carrington, N. D., 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 
iF sO, Address 





He makes a genial 





J. H. THIRY, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


they come in contact. 


companion and an 
excellent entertainer. 
We were pleased to 





} Hi. 5. GHAPMAN, Pres. Bd. of Education 
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greet him, and hope to 
meet him again. 


decided to contract 


LOCKPORT N. Y. with the Fuller & 
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T O O LEAD PENCILS. 


The Dixon Company make about 700 kinds of lead pencils. 


Pencils of Many Shapes, 


Pencils of Many Qualities. 


Pencils for Drawing. 
Pencils for All Purposes. 


DIXON’S Gthentre PENCILS 
Are standard and unequalled for smooth, 
All schools are better schools when Dixon’s pencils 
sre used, as better work can be done as there is far lees 
irritation of nerves. For further information, address 


| 
| 


or and British Authors’ 
| in our classes for high 
school use, and find it 
to be far the best 
book of the kind 
sent out for teaching 
young people good 
literature. Good 
language, excellent 
selections, choice 
quotations, breathing 
with true patriotism 


tough leads. 


k it the ideal 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. book for school use 








TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


Olean, N. Y. Board has made a purchase of one 
set of encyclopedic dictionaries. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, provides text-books and 
supplies for its public schools. Speaking of the 
operation of this system the Tribnne of that city 
editorially says: “The whole cost of text-books 
and school supplies per capita to the pupils enrolled 
in this city was last vear but seventy-four and one- 
half cents; it will not exceed that for the present 
school year. If the parents had been obliged to 
buy these by retail, the cost would have been nearly 
if not quite three times as much, and besides, there 
would have been delays, retarded pupils, and such 
annoyances innumerable. The public purchase of 
school books and supplies has proved to be one of 
the best and most economical features of the school 
administration. 

Annapolis, Md. The county school commission 
ers appointed a committee of teachers from the 
several public schools of the county to examine 
into and determine upon the proper text-books to 
be used in the public schools of the county. The 
board has adopted this method for the purpose to 
better facilitate the proper selection of the books 
to be used. 

Fostoria, O. The board has decided by a unani 
mous vote of the members to adopt the free text- 
book system. The step has met with ready appre 
ciation of the school patrons. 

Bloomington, Ill. The board is opposed to state 
uniformity of text-books in the public schools. 

The state board of education of Kansas, has 
communicated with the state board of education of 
California upon what terms duplicate plates of the 
state physiology might be had, to be used in the 
public schools of Kansas only. 

McHenry, Ill. The board has purchased from 
the International Publishing Co. a full set, fifteen 
volumes, of the International encyclopedia. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board of health has entered 
a protest against the free text-book system, object 
ing strongly against the use of second-hand books 
or books that pass from the children of one family 
to those of another. It urges for sanitary reasons 
the most stringent legislation. 

Salem, Mass. In speaking of the delay in the 
school board on the geography question, a promi 
nent citizen said that by the time the question is 
settled by the board, another new geography will 
be needed, if it is intended to be up-to-date, inas- 
much as by that time the United States will prob 
ably have possession of Hawaii, and by the looks of 
things the Turks would also possess Thessaly, if 
they didn’t Greece itself. 


The demonstration of the German system of 
Physical Culture, during the N. E. A. meeting, was 
under the direction of Prof. J. E. Huchting, who 
gave evidence of thoroughness and finish. He was 
accorded the highest praise by the visiting teachers 


in physical culture who were well able to judge his 
work, 


Prof. Geo. I. Miller, superintendent schools, 
Boone, Iowa: “We have used Irish’s American 


DEAFNESS. S.HEAD. NOISES, CURED 


Warranted to help more cnnse F et - devices 
cembined. Help ears as glasses help eyes y 
only, 858 Broadway, Nee York. Sead or call for book of proos FREE 


book for school use. 
I commend it with- 
out reserve.” 


NEW ADOPTIONS. 


Manchester, N. H. Frye’s geography. 

Winona, Minn. Frye’s geography. 

Columbus, O. Vertical writing. 

Topeka, Kan. The state text-book commission 
adopted the Students’ first, second and third read- 
ers, Collins algebra, and Model arithmetic, pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman & Co., of Chicago. 

Sandwich, Ill. Werner arithmetic, Harper's fifth 
reader, Eggleston’s history, Smith’s physiology, 
Reed's introductory language, Sheldon’s speller, 
and King’s geographical readers. 

Logan City, Utah. Primary word lessons, South- 
worth & Goddard's first lessons in language, 
elements of composition and grammar, Hyde's 
practical lessons in the use of English, Speer’s 
elementary arithmetic, the essentials of arithmetic, 
Seymour's mental arithmetic, Werner geography, 
Montgomery's Beginner's American history, Mow 
ry’s history of the United States, vertical round 
hand, first lessons in physical science, Smith’s phy 
siology, Giffin’s algebra, educational music course, 
Riverside song book, and dainty songs. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Milne’s algebra, Went 
worth’s geometry, and trigonometry, Gay’s book 
keeping, Collar & Daniel’s first Latin book, Allen 
& Greenough’s Latin grammar, Cvsar, and Cicero, 
Collar’s Via Latina, and Latin prose composition, 
Greenough & Kittredge’s Virgil, White’s first Greek 
book, Goodwin’s Greek grammar, and xenophon, 
Seymour's Iliad, Woodruff’s Greek prose, Muzzar 
ellis academic French course, Martin’s human 
body, Eclectic physical geography, Gray & Coul 
ter’s botany, Bergen’s botany, Le Conte’s geology, 
Colton’s practical zoology, William’s new chemis 
try, Baldwin’s elementary physchology, Avery's 
new physics, English classics of the following ser 
ies: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., American Book Co., 
Maynard Merrill & Co., Leach, Shewell, Sanborn & 
Co., Ginn & Co. 


EAGLE SCHOOL SIM- 
PLEX. 


The great objec 
tions, or inconven 
iences, subjected alike 
by teachers and pupils 
in sharpening pencils 
in the schools will be 
found to be entirely 
obviated by the use 
of the Eagle simplex 


“Should by 
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mk: A 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 
INK WELL 


Displaces all others: 


E have used it in several 
6 W school buildings for 
years, and have become 
so well satisfied with it 
that this year we have 
removed every other de- 
vice for holding ink, and 
placed it in every desk in 
the Public Schools of 
Cleveland.” 
W.B. WRIGHT, 
Asst. Supt. of Bidgs. 


Strong, Cobb & Company, 


Cleveland. 


the Eagle simplex pencils, will prove such a boom 
that the heretofore ordinary pencil will be a thing 
of the past. 


Report on rural schools can be had by writing to 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary of the N 
Kk. A. In accordance with the vote of the direc- 
tors, the report will be sold as nearly as possible at 
its exact cost. Single copies, by mail, at 25c. each; 
packages of ten copies, express prepaid, at 20c. 
each; fifty copies or more, F. O. B. Chicago, 15c. 
each. 


read by every school board member.” 


Al School Board’s Relation 
(0 the Pupil. 


By Wm. $. Mack, Member Board of Education, Aurora, Ti. 


pencils. 
Norre.— By simply by publication of this address in pamphlet form is prompted by the 
removing the wood 


with the finger nails 
you can obtain as long 
a point as desired. 
The superiority of 
this pencil over the 


ordinary pencil of the such papers desirable. 


desire to satisfy a growing demand for literature treating in a clear, 
direct, and comprehensive style the more important and practical 
questions incident to local school administration. The confused and unbusi- 
ness-like notions which prevail in many localities as to the true functions of 
a school board, and its relation to the superintendent, the teacher, the pupils 
and the public, seem to render the publication and general distribution of 


day will be readily Price 10c. Mailed postpaid to any address. . 
seen and appreciated, 
alike for its conven 
ience and for its sim WM. GEO. BRUCE. Publisher 
plicity. ’ , _— 
[t is safe to assert NEW YORK: MILWAUKEE: CHICAGO: 


that a single trial o. 3-5 West 18th Street. 


372-76 Milwaukee Street. 24 Adams Street. 
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Compelled to Decline. 


A Frenchman went to an American and said to 
him, “What a polar bear?” 

The American answered: “What does a polar 
bear do? I don’t know. Why, he sits on the ice.” 

“Sits on zee ice?” 

“Yes,” said the American, “there is nothing else 
to sit on.” 

“Vell, vat he do, too?” 

“What does he also do? Why, he eats fish.” 

“Eats fish—sits on zee ice and eats fish. Then I 
not accept.” 

“Why, what do you mean? You don’t accept? 
What do you mean?” 

“Oh, non, non. I does not accept. I was invite 
to be polar bear to a funeral.” 

Wanted to Know. 

“What is it, Johnny?” 

“I want to know, mamma, why they call this 
’rithmetic a text book. I’ve looked all through it, 
an’ there ain’t no texts in it nowhere.” 


The teacher wrote upon the board the three 
words, “Boys, bees, bears,” asking the children to 
construct and write a sentence in which these 
words would be used intelligently, one boy giving 
at once: “Boys bees bear when they goes in 
swimming.” 





Manual Training. 


Binks: Yes, sir, 1 bought my boy that jig-saw 
because I believe in children learning useful trades. 

Jinks: What has he made so far? 

Binks: Ah, sawdust mostly. 


Lecturer—The entire history of the world has 
moved in cycles. 
Sprockett—What makes? 


Teacher—(angrily)—Why don’t you answer my 
question, Bobby? 

His brother Tommy—(answered for him)— Please, 
sir, he’s got a peppermint in his speech. 


On the school grounds among the boys: “I’ll 
kick a piece out of your face.” 

“If you do I’ll have you bound over to keep the 
peace.” 


“Oh, yes, I use oil on my hair.” 
“IT often wondered what made your wheels go.” 


The wife of the young professor—“I always 
heard that love was blind.” 

The Professor—‘But marriage is an excellent 
oculist.” 


«-CIVIL.. = 


ENGINEERING [¥ 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Machine Design 
Mechanieal Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Nar.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Saglish Branches 





TA STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work ‘Send for Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 
The Internation 

7 Correspondence Schools, 


Box 1053 Seranten, Pa, 


FOREIGN HUMOR. 


Nigt bei der Gade. Profejjorsqattin: , Sage 
‘mal, Mann, glaubjt Due an eme Auferjtehung?’ 
Profejjor (im Vett): ,AQa, aber nicht vor yeh Ube!” 


Yn ber Singftunde. Lebhrevin Quarta: Bis 
ur naddften Stunde miikt Ahoy Guch Alle den Liederydhag 
angejdajfft haben; dag mir ja Reiner von Cuddy ohne 
Shak in die Schule fommi!“ 


Das Ei des Columbus .—Lehrev: ,Wer war 
Columbus?” (ju einem Sahiiler, der fich gemeldet hat) 
pra, Frikehen?“ 

Atigcden: ,Cin Vogel ! 4 

Lehrer: ,Gin Vogel? Wiejo denn? “ 

Rigen: Nun, man fpricht dod immer von dem C1 
deS Solumbus ! “ 


Mus der Sdhule.—Lehrer: , Warum verbrannte 
Sorte; die Sdhiffe hinter fic) ? “ 
Der fleine Morig: , Weil ev war gut verjidert ! “ 


Novvet_e Derinirion: Papa, qu’est-ce qu'un 
vélocipéde fait pour deux? 

Celui de ta mére, mon enfant. 

Mais je ne croyais pas que le sien était de cette 
espéce. 

Mais si, car c’est elle qui le monte et c’est moi 
qui ai A le nettoyer. 

C’est Bren Vrat! Une lettre arriva de France a 
l’addresse de Mons. L’Evéque, Lincoln. L’Heb 
domadaire francais de Pitman n’ étant pas encore 
connu a cette époque, les employés de Lincoln 
aprés avoir en vain cherché un Mons. L’Evéque 
renvoyérent la lettre. Elle était évidemment des 
tinée a l’Evéque de Lincoln. 

Estr-ck Bren Possiste? L’Evéque de “Bath and 
Wells,’ en voyageant dans les Pyrenées, recut un 
grand nombre de cartes de plombiers et autres in- 
dustriels du méme genre. On I’avait inscrit, dans 
le livre des voyageurs sous le nom de “Bain et 
Puits,” et l'on en avait conclu que Sa Seigneurie 
faisait partie de cette corporation bien connue. 


A certain Brooklyn principal is the possessor of 
a very small girl, in praise of whom he has made 
up a number of songs which she delights to hear 
him sing. The other evening, when it got sleepy 
time, he sang her Field’s “Dutch Lullaby” to a 
home-made air. 

“T don’t like that,” she said. 

“You don’t? Why I made the music.” 

“Who for?” 

“For you.” 

The little girl thought for a while, and then 
asked in a tone of solemn reproach: 

“Oh, papa, what did you do it for?” 





A Popular Teacher, 


Miss Goodly takes her kindergarten class out for 
an up-to-date picnic in the country. 


“What was the peculiarity of Methuselah?” 
asked the teacher. 

“He lived to be very old without ever learning 
to ride a bike,” replied the smart boy. 





Knew the Language. 


Scuoor Vistror (after the teacher's prize pupil, 
little Johnny, has recited at race-horse speed his 
favorite piece beginning: “Atminnight innes 
scarded tentthe Sturkwas dreamnof th urwen 
Greaserknee nsuppliance bentshd tremblat spow 
er/”)—An unusually bright scholar, Miss Rushem; 
yes, indeed, it is a pleasure to hear him. I didn't 
know you taught the ancient Gaelic in this school, 
but I am pleased to see that you do and that your 
pupils are making such rapid progress in it. 


MornHer: Johnny, why did you not tell me that 
you were naughty at school? 
Jounny: *Tisn’t best to tell women everything. 


Prorrssor’s Wire: Do you remember that night 
in June, Henry, when you tirst asked me to marry 
your 

Proressor: If you refer to that first, last, single, 
solitary und only occasion upon which I ever asked 
you to marry me, I do; and you never gave me an- 
other chance, remember. 


Proressor (describing an ancient Greek 
theatre)—And it had no roof. 

Junior (feeling sure that he had caught the 
professor in a mistake)—What did they do, sir, 
when it rained? 

PrRorEssor (taking off his glasses and pausing, 


angrily)—They got wet, sir. 


Tracuer: William, can you tell me anything 
about the shape of the earth? 

Wituiam: Only what my father found out in 
the newspapers: 

TEACHER: What is that? 

WituiaM: He says it’s in mighty bad shape just 
at present. 


A young woman has been banished from one of 
the Tennessee seminaries for a too free use of the 
name of the Saviour. That’s the way with the 
girls. First gum-chewing, then men’s collars, then 
bloomers, and then cuss-words. 


TeacHER: Well, Ethel, how do you like your 
new little brother? 

ETHEL (aged four)—I don't like him at all. He 
can’t even speak English. 


TracuerR: Why, Frankie! What are you reading 
in that book about bringing up children? 

FRANKIE: I’m just looking to see whether I’m 
being properly brought up. 


BaRBER (putling on finishing touches)—What'll 
you have on your head? 
Pror. Jones: A little more hair, please. 


DO YOU WANT ONE FREE? 


With the Patented Quaker Bath Cabinet you have at 
home, for 3c. each, Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hot Air, Vapor or Medicated Baths. \: 
more Bath Tubs or Dr. bills. Absolute home ne 
cessity, producing Cleanliness, Health Strength 
Renovates system; prevents Disease, Obesity 
Cures without Medicine, Colds, Rheu- 
matiam, Neuralgia, Malaria, La Grippe, Ec 
ma zema, Catarrh, Female Ilis, Blood, Nerve, Skin 
ey, fm and Kidney Diseases. Beautifies Complex 
™ ion. Made of Best Antiseptic, Hygienic Cloth 
Agents wanted. If you want one free, write 
c. WORLD MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Exhibit of J. B. Colt & Co., New York and Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 


(Continued from page 13.) 

The exhibit of J. B. Colt & Co. was very inter- 
esting, owing to its lively character. Big college 
professors and little school ma’ams by the score 
investigated the merits of their apparatus for the 
projection of light, such as stereopticans, single 
lanterns, etc., made especially for schools. 

It was demonstrated by the aid of the electric 
arc lamp the means of prejecting the views when 
the room is comparatively well lighted, sufficiently 
so that students may make notes with perfect ease. 
This is on account of the extremely brilliant light 
produced by the electric arc, this form of lighting 
being obtained from the ordinary incandescent 
lamps generally used. Considerable comment was 
expressed of the natural color lantern. The electric 
projection of actual microscopic subjects showed up 
very brilliantly and was declared a decided success. 

The general public was perhaps most interested 
jn the demonstration of the animated picture ma- 


STANDARD SCHOOL FURNISHING 60 
BLACK BOARDS VENETIAN BLINDS © 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES . 





writer was conspicuous- 
ly exhibited in*the Ex- 
position building. Mr. 
Julius Webber, one of 
the fastest operators in 
the country, who has a 
record of 189 type-writ- 
ten words per minute, 
was present at the con- 
vention and gave fre 
quent interesting exhi- 
bitions of his skill. He 
appeared to write with 
almost equal facility 
blindfolded, or with a 
handkerchief covering 
the keyboard of the 
typewriter. The type- 
writer is fast coming to 
be regarded as alegiti- 
mate and desirableschool 


Exhibit Standard School Furnishing Co. of Chicago. 


chine which is an attachment to the standard J. B. 
Colt & Co. Criterion lantern, the subjects shown 
being a fire scene and the rapids of Niagara. * 

An attractive feature was that of the heliostat. 
There being no sun, it was illuminated by an elec 
tric arc lamp which very effectively replaced the 
sun. 

Supplementing the heliostat were certain exer 
cise blanks giving explicit and detailed directions 
for the conducting of exercises to be illustrated by 
pictures projected by the heliostat or the electric 
lantern, and all work dealing exclusively with the 
subjects now composing the common school curric 
ulum. This especially interested common school 
teachers. 

Teachers were favorably impressed with the dif 
ferent projection apparatuses, owing to the fact 
that they are all attachable to the one standard 
lantern, so that a teacher who does not feel inclined 
to expend a large amount for the complete appara- 


writer was exhibited at 
the Exposition building. 


The Holden patent 
book cover was shown 
to advantage by Mr. 


Holden, who had com- 
modious quarters in the 
Exposition building and 
a parlor at the Prfister 
Hotel. Mr. Holden, 
while still a young man, 
displayed keen judgment 
and business ability. 
Few teachers left Mil- 
waukee without know 
ing something about 
the famous Holden book 
covers. 

The exhibit of W. A. 
Olmsted, Chicago, was in 


tus may buy any part of 
it separately and add to 
it as the occasion may 
require. 
ience of changing from 
one projection device to 
another enables one to 
show different forms of 
projection with only one 
standard lantern, thus 
avoiding a large quanti- 
ty of apparatuses. 


The conven- 


The J. B. Colt & Co. 


also had on exhibition 
oil lamps, 


Wellsbach, 
electric, incandescent, 
acetylene, the sun or hel- 
iostat, oxy-hydrogen, and 
the electric arc. 

The Densmore type- 
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charge of C. F. Atkinson. Samples of many gen- 
eral supplies, such as maps, globes, etc., were shown 
and attracted much attention. A new chart, The 
Tookes reading chart, was favorably commented 
on from those interested in primary éducation, as 
an aid in reading and nature study. 


The Wisconsin School Supply Co. was repre- 
sented by Thos. Skinner and W. H. Glasier of 
Milwaukee. A general line of school supplies was 
exhibited by this company, including Kennedy’s 
Mathematical blocks, Mayne’s register and Record 
book and Venetian Blinds. 


Alfred L. Robbins Company, Chicago, among 
other things exhibited, Robbins & Wimhurst new 
Static Generator with indestructible plates. Rob- 
bin’s Optical Combination for Solar or Artificial 
Light equipped with electric Arc, Handfeed or 
Electric Arc Automatic feed. Robbin’s patent 
valveless air pump and automatic Atwood’s 
machine. T. E. Tynes was in charge of exhibit. 
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Exhibit of Alfred L. Robbins Co., Chicago. 


appliance. Principal 
Watt, of the Graham 
school, Chicago, strongly 
advocates the use of the 
typewriter as one of the 
best devices for teaching 
English. In Mr. Watt’s 
printed articles he has 
reproduced typewritten 
school newspapers, which 
were edited and pub- 
lished by pupils in his 
intermediate grades; and 
he shows with what en 
thusiasm and consequent 
benefit the pupils carry 
out the publishing of 
school newspapers when 
the typewriter is used as 
the printing press. 

The Hammond type- 


x 
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SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
"BIS RANDOLPH ST 





Edwin E. Howell of Washington, D. C., exhi- 
bited a model of the United States showing theor- 
etical restoration of the ancient ice sheet at the 
glacial period following the epoch from data 
furnished by T. C. Chamberlain and associates of 
the U.S. Geological survey. 

A. Rhode, of Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of 
kindergarten materials, school aids, etc., had a very 
pretty exhibit. 

Frank Hegger of New York, was represented by 
Mr. A. W. Hegger. The exhibit consisted of Car 
bon Photographs for school education. 

The exhibit of A. W. Elson, of Boston, Mass., 
was in chargeof Mr. Elson. A handsome catalogue 
of carbon prints for art education was presented 
to all desiring one. 

The exhibit of Hennecke Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., was in charge of Mr. A. Hennecke. The 
exhibit consisted of plaster caststudies for model. 
ing and drawing reproduction from antique, 
The exhibit was 


mediaeval and modern sculpture. 
very tastefully arranged. 


Beaks scala C 


Chicago 


Exhibit of the Chicago Laboratory Supply Co. and the Crowell Apparatus Co. 
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9 iii become very popular both for << ae 
FSTERBROOK'S VERTICAL schools and bookkeepers. They are 


made in three grades, Nos. 556 fine, 570 medium, and 571 coarse. 


Ask your stationer for them. JHE ESTERBROOK PEN Co., 26 John St.. New York. 
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IN SMOOTH WATERS. 


The average school board is in 








smooth waters 
if the equipment for school buildings has been pro- 
vided with wisdom and care. The disgruntled tax 
payer is always on deck—but the general public 
appreciates judicious management. A heating and 
ventilating system can become the source of more 
about a 


& 


in 


like 


trouble than any other article or 


school house. <A_ tried system the Fuller 





Warren keeps a school board in smooth waters 


ESTELLE, (a teacher ):—This is delightful—I wish we had 


it in our school room during the long winter months. 


Joun:—You ought to have the Fuller & Warren warming 


and ventilating system in your school house. It supplies 
, 


plenty of fresh air warmed to a comfortable degree. 


SCHOOL WARMTH. 


The Fuller & Warren system 
is not av experiment. It is 
not only the most economical, 
but the most serviceable. 
Hundreds of proofs furnished. 
The best school buildings in 
the United States are equip- 
ped with it. School officers 
attest to its utility. 


SCHOOL AIR. 


The Fuller & Warren system 
insures complete ventilation. 
Fresh warm air is constantly 
infused into theschool rooms, 
meeting every requirement of 
the most eminent scientific 
authorities on this important 
subject. It defies improve- 
ment. 


SCHOOL HEALTH. 


The Fuller & Warren system 
of Sanitary Cremating Closets 
and odorless Ventilated Slate 
Urinals are absolutely sani- 
tary. They positively destroy 
every vestige of excreta. The 
entire system is separated 
from class room ventilation 
and guaranteed to be entirely 





free from odor in the building 


For full particulars, information and eatalogues referring to hundreds of buildings now equipped by us apply or address: 


FULLER & WARREN CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Fuller & Warren el and Ventilating Co. Chicago. 
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Make Your Own Maps and 
Charts. 
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& A steel instrument so adjusted as to enable one to draw with ease 
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Delicious 
Drin 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids di- 
gestion, and relieves the las- 
situde so common in mid- 
summer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 


thing I know of in the form of medi- 
cine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 





Westville, Conn. Architect L. W. Robinson, 760 
Chapel St., New Haven, has prepared plans for an 
addition to the school house at Westville. Cost, 
$5,000. 

Brighton, Col. Architect Harlan Thomas, 207 
McPhee building, Denver, is making plans for a 
school at Brighton. 

Chino, Col. A new 4-room brick addition to the 
school. 

Vacaville, Col. It was voted to issue $10,000 
bonds for the erection of a new school. 

Stockton, Col. Architect Geo. Rushforth, Mc 
Kee building, has prepared plans for a 6-room 
school at Homestead, Stockton. 

Austin, Ill. Architect F. R. Schock, Teutonic 
building, Chicago, has made plans for a high 
school building for this city. 

Findlay, Ill. An addition to be made to school 
building. 

Springfield, Ill. A new brick school. Architect, 
S. A. Bullard, 298 S. 6th street. 

Quiney, Ill. Contract for new 4-class-room brick 
school awarded. Plans prepared by architect John 
Batshy. 

Streator, Ill. It is contemplated to erect an 
8-room brick school, with two play rooms in the 
basement. 

Cairo, Ill. Architect D. M. Kelly has prepared 
plans for a new school. Cost, $28,000. 

Pawpaw, Ill. Contract for a new 6-room brick 
and stone school awarded. 

Galesburg, [ll. Alterations being made on the 
Cook school building. 

Marengo, Ill. Another story is being erected on 
the present school. 

Terra Haute, [nd. A new addition is being made 
to the Indiana State Normal School building. 

Evansville, Ind. A new 4-room brick addition to 
the school. 

New Albany, Ind. The board of education con- 
templates to erect a new school. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Irvington, a suburb, has 
issued $4,000 bonds to build a school house addition. 

Plymouth, Ind. Contract let for new school 
building in Greene township. 

South Bend, Ind. Architects Dirham & Schnei- 
der have drawn plans for a new school to be erected 
at Mishawaka. 

Bloomfield, Ind. Architects Kelly & Gauntt, 
Terra Haute, Ind., have made plans for a school 
building for the board of education. 

Wichita, Kan. A 2-room addition to the high 
school. 


Chels2a, Mass. A new 10-room brick school to 
be erected. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. Architects A. C. Varney & Co., 
50 Campau building, Detroit, have prepared plans 
for an addition to the State Normal school. Cost, 
$10,000. 

Bay City, Mich. A new frame school. Pratt & 
Koeppe, architects. 

Hamtromck, Mich. Architect Edward C. Van 
Leyens, 35 Peninsular Savings Bank building, 
Detroit, has prepared plans for a school house for 
the board of education. 

Harvey, Mich. A new school in Chocolay town- 
ship. Write Thos. Smith. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Architect E. 8. Stebbins is 
drawing plans for an addition to the Harrison 
school. 

Tracy, Minn. School house to be remodeled. 

Lakefield, Minn. An addition to be made to 
school. 

Zumbrota, Minn. The public school building 
here burned. It cost $10,000. Insurance, $5,500. 
A new $18,000 school is to be erected. 

Butte, Mont. Plans have been prepared by 
architect Chas. Lane for a school building. 

Chevy Chase, D.C. A new $5,000 brick school, 
41x70 ft. T'wo stories to be erected. 

West Grove, N.J. Architect W. B. Pierson, As- 
bury Park, N. J., has been selected to prepare plans 
for a new school for the city. 

Springlake, N. J. Architects Brouse & Arend, 
Trenton, N. J., have prepared plans for a school for 
the board of education. Cost, $8,000. 

Ocean Grove, N. J. The board of education of 
Neptune township contemplates erecting a 16-class 
room school. 

Camden, N.J. Architect Thomas Stephen has 
prepared plans for a new school to be erected soon 
by the board of education of Belle Mawe, Center 
township. 

Bayonne, N. J. It is contemplated to build a 
new school. 

Stockton, N. J. The board of education awarded 
contract for the erection of the new school. 

Yonkers, N. J. A 4-room addition to schoo! No. 
6, on Ashburton avenue, is to be made. 

Woodhaven, (L. I.) N. Y. An election has been 
culled to vote $100,000 for the erection of a new 
school. 

Patchogue, (L. I.) N. Y. Architect L. L. Bishop, 
Montclair, N. J., has prepared plans for an addition 
to the high school for the board of education. 

Arverne, (L. I.) N. Y. An election has been call- 
ed to vote $30,000 for the erection of a new school. 


New York, City. Architect C. B. J. Snyder, 
585 Broadway, has prepared plans for a school for 
the board of education, Grand and Elm Sts. To 
be fire-proof, 200. 8x66 feet and 6 stories. Cost, 
$200,000. ; 

Watkins, N. Y. Architect J. H. Considine, 
Elmira, N. Y. has prepared plans for a school for 
the village of Watkins. 

Carrington, N. D. Contract for new 6-room 
brick school let. Cost, $8,670.50. 

Mansfield, O. Write J. W. Frankeberger, clerk 
board of education, regarding new 12-room school 
building to be erected. 
a aS Towner, N. D. Con- 
| tract for new brick ve. 
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Letton, Mo. Contract 
for new school let. 
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Millbrook, O. Bids have been received by John 
S. Palmer, clerk board of education, of Clinton 
Township, for building a new school. 

Cambridge, O. Write Jas. A. Kitchel, clerk 
board of education of Defiance Township for 
building new school. 

Newark, O. Bids for the erection of a new 
school received by Harvey Ore, clerk board of 
education of Franklin township. 

Senecaville,O. A new school in Richland town- 
ship. 

Milton, O. Write board of education regarding 
new school to be erected. 

New Concord, O. A new school in Union town- 
ship. 

Vandergrift, Pa. A new school, 83x63.1 ft. and 
216 stories, is to be erected. Cost, $16,000. 

Norristown, Pa. Architect Seymour Davis, 907 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, has completed the plans 
and specifications for a new school for the board of 
education. 

Catawissa, Pa. Architect J.W. Jury,of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., has started work on plans and specifica 
tions for a modern school for the board of 
education. 

Center, Mo. Contract for new school let. 





There's no more pleasurable sensation 
than riding along a good, smooth road at 
a lively clip on a bicycle in which you 
have perfect confidence. 

The Stearns is a wheel to be trusted. 
On the level, it runs without an effort; 
the labor of an up-hill climb is lessened 
by its lightness and ease of running; 
down the hill, over stones and ‘‘thank- 
you-mums” its strength comes into play. 

For an all round wheel you cannot do 
better than buy a Yellow Fellow; you 
may easily do worse. 

E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Superior, Wis. The board of education is con- 
templating to invest school funds in United 
States bonds. 

Wheeling, W. Va. The board of education has 
advertised for bids for the erection of a school 
building, and have inserted a clause in the con 
tract, which reads as follows: “Bidders must state 
in their bid that only 
union labor will be 
employed.” 

The following is a 
tabulated list of the 
cost per capita of in 
struction in the high 
schools of the large 
cities of the United 
States: St. Louis, 
$56.13; Philadelphia, 
$64.09; Milwaukee, 
$50.16; Indianapolis 
$41.88; Kansas City, 
833.86; Pittsburg, 
$35.00; Omaha, $50.60 
Detroit, $34.75; Roch 
ester, N. Y., $32.70; 
Jersey City, $34.13; 
Newark, N. J., $40.36; 
Minneapolis, $48.00; 
Cincinnati, $41.22 

Syracuse,N.Y. The 
board of education 
allowed $300.00 for 
expenses for four re- 
presentatives at the 
convention of school boards at Milwaukee. 

Topeka, Kan. State superintendent of schools, 
Stryker, says the state will lose $500,000 as the 
result of bad investments in school bonds. 

Moline, Ill. The cost per capita of the pupils 
attending school during the year was $23.07. The 
cost the previous year was $24.39. 

The following is a tabulated list of the cost per 
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capita of instruction in the grammar and primary 
schools of the large cities of the United States: 
Rochester, N. Y., $17.83; Baltimore, Md., $18.85; 
Milwaukee, Wis., $21.62; St. Louis, Mo, $24.04; 
Alleghany, Pa, $24.44; Albany, N. Y., $25.26; 
Detroit, Mich., $2530; St. Paul, Minn, 

Minneapolis, Minn., $26.45; Cincinnati, O, % 
Washington, D. C, $27.89; Chicago, IIL, #28 
Cleveland, O, $29.55; Springtield, Mass., $32.1 





ONTARIO STREET SCHOOL, OAK PARK, ILL, 


Boston, Mass., $33.37; Pittsburg, Pa. $41.52. 


Syracuse, N. Y. On account of a protest from 
the Stone Cutters’ Union, against stone cut outside 
of the city in the new school building, the board 
of education adopted a resolution that all stone 
used in the building of school houses must be cut 
in the city. 

Lebanon, Pa. The superintendent's report 


FRONT VIEW High SX 





shows that the money spent during the term for 
books and supplies per child was 58 cents for books 


and 70 cents for supplies. The latter includes 
furniture. 


Chicago, Ill. The Bricklayers’ and Stone Cut 
ters’ Union has adopted a protest against the school 
board for engaging workmen at a less rate than 
established by the organization and paid by all the 
responsible contractors of the city. 

The Ontario St. 
school, at Oak 
Park, Ill., one of 
the suburbs of 
Chicago, is built 
of light brick in 
twodelicate shades 
with terra cotta of 
the same color. 
The cornice is of 
wood and _ the 
roof of shingles 
stained green. 

The special fea 
tures of this build 
ing is the tine en 
trance porch with 
wide inside stairs 
leading to the first 
story and _ base 
ment,and the well 
lighted central 
hall with the 
double stairway. 

The basement 
has play rooms and 
bicycle rooms ang 
hot air heating apparatus located therein. 

There are four class rooms on each floor with 
separate toilets for boys and girls, and a principal's 
room in the second story over the entrance. Pro- 
vision is made for future extension through the 
main hall at the rear. 

Patton and Fisher of Chicago, are the architects. 
The cost of the building complete was $25,000. 
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Bells. eandees of tae Bell in America. | 


oDELLS 


On CHYRGY, SCHOOL. Fame ALARM Bc 


3 85 
4.75 
5.6 

6 70 


5x 10 ft.83.50 
6x 9ft. 3.60 
6x10 ft. 


6x12 ft. 
8x12 ft. 
8x15 tt, 









Price List. 
J. A. JOEL & 00. 
88 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Mention Schoo! Board Journal 


1.75 
2.00 
2.25 


Best All-Wool U. S. Standard Bunting. 
2,50 
2 80 


Best flag made and lowest prices in the U. 8. 


3x5 ft, $1.45 


3x6 ft. 
4x6 ft. 
4x7 ft, 
4x8 ft. 
5x8 ft 


PN BEG 


BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 

co TV BaD cima) 

Ger Rath te HOUSES, 
eas USC we 
BUILDINGS. 
PRICES POST PAID TO 


UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the government. He offers a 
<p lendid chance for teachers of 
1igher education or young college 
men to secure a profe »ssional education 
iw, medicine, science, etc eee earning 

rom $1,200 te 0 $1 800 per annum as As tant Exam- | 
rs in the Patent Offic Good positions in Indian Service f | 
Teachers A high arade in cx mayer itive examination is all tha 
ired. Particulars free as ta &e., | 
mention American School Board Journal | 


National Correspondence Institute (incorporated), 
) 


| is 
Sssood Natal Bank nites Wsniogton DC") DTU EN TEA Me 
Ua ecdaiss 





DESTINATION 


3*5-1.50+4x6-2.15-3*x5-3.00-9x6-3.75 


PRICE LISTS FOR OTHER SIZES FREE 





HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital, 


Nae) O14 Seas) 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


i Reed fed ete eT 
The Thirty-eighth annual course of lectures in this institu 


n will mmence Sept. 14, 1897. New college building THE WASHBURN BOOK ABOUT MANDOLINS 
ators, restaurant, reading room nd laboratories. Every 
al adi 8 an¢ i atc > ery AND GUITARS. 


t ve modern Experienced teachers Equality in sex 
For Lecture Card and Announcement, address r . i 

J. R. OBB, M D., Any one interested in the subject of 

2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago | mandolins and guitars can obtain a 

beautiful book about them free by writing 

to Lyon & Healy, Chicago. It contains 


E. W. D eine, portraits of over 100 leading artists, to- 


gether with frank expressions of their 
. ; "F opinion of the new 1897 model Washburn 
‘ ; |- a3 ae ; 

Art School-Water Color Studi Instruments. Descriptions and prices of 

339 East Water Street all grades of Washburns, from the cheap- 

a asl _ | est ($15.00) upwards, are given, together 

- Mitwauxee. Wis with asuccinct account of the points of ex- 

cellence which every music lover should 

see that his mandolin or guitar possesses. 

Address, Dept. M, Lyon & HEALYy, 199 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














Instant relier, final cure in a few days 
PILES and neverreturns; no purge; no salve 
no suppository. Remed mailed free > z ji 
cddrena J. H. Reeves, Box Gh, New York, N.Y WRITERS WANTED to do copying at home. 


Law College, Lima, Ohio. 








NATIONAL BLACKBOARD ERASER. 
Adopted by the Chs- 


— Sve Board of 


Only Eraser that 
rfectly cleans 
PTT e board. The 
sh Eraser is cleaned 
by simply rap- 
ping against any 
suitable object. 
Cheapest all wool 
—, 2 the 
market. We spec- 
fally solicit cor- 
Lin ; SE So eS. ee respondence 
: with jobbing 

(THOROUGHLY DUSTLES3,, Trade. 


W. H. LONDERGON & 00., Manufacturers, 401 Duncan Park, Ohiocago. 


7 +e ane es lah ed 





a eu Ce 
coats 116-118-Michigan-5t. 


( M¢&GEOCH ~ BUILDING ) 


JS UWAUIN EE. WIS. 








5.S. Allen, 


SCHOOL 
HOUSE 
ARCHITECT, 


JOLIET, = ILL. 


Copy of the 
sly 


enfiund given >. ALLER, - - JOLIET, 


e el ° 


SP SG 
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plans of Scheel ' : 
} 
Jduildings i ‘ 
y 
at the g 
Werld’s Rair, 4 
1395, ae 


i eo 2 = 
2 RE I GT were 
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SEYMOUR DAVIS, 


Architect, 


907 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Kelly & Gountl, 


SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTS 


ROSE 


Special attention given to school and Dispensary Bldg. 


public buildings. 
Preliminary sketches furnished upon Terre Haute, 
application. Ind. 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils, 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharp- 
ener.’ It does the work well and quickly. This last is of oo 
importance for school work. This ‘Sharpener’ is in satisfactor 
in very many of the cities and towns of the State. From w at i 
personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully con- 
vinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In 
fact I do not believe that there is any other which at all compares 
with this one for use either in the school or the office.’’ 


Jort D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50 Member of Maas. State Board of Education. 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass, 


Little Speeches for Little Folks SGHOOL INK 


Price 10c. Postpaid. AND 


Hundreds of Other Books of Writing Fluid, 


Recitations, Readings, Dialogues, 
Manufactured by 


Plays, Charades, Tableaus, Panto- 
H. D. KIRK, 


mimes, Books of Games, Magic etc 
26 WEST RANDOLPH ST., 








Full descriptive catalogue sent 
free on application, 








> De Witt Publishing House, tt at 
33 Rose St., New York. SE = SS SS Ss 





SEE DIRECTORY 


~ Ol Teachers Agencies 


IN THIS NUMBER 





Season Opens June 27. 





TO AND FROM CHICAGO TAKE THE 


WHALEBACK ” Christopher Columbus” 


The fastest, largest, and finest steamer in the world. 


Leaves Milwaukee: Leaves Chicage: 
Week days,........4P. m, | Week Days,.......9 a. m 
Sundays, 2... .000e! 5 p,m, | Sundays,..... .9:30 a. m. 

pa Ww Fare xcursion, #1 00 
Fare, 75¢ One be Round Trip. Good to 
$1.50 Round Trip. Return Any Time, $1 50 
Dock, Foot of Detroit | Dock, North End Rusb 
Street. ‘st. Bridge. 
Children under 6 years, Free; between 6 and 12 
Years, Half Fare, Bicycles = Ng For 
further information ap 
G. 8. WHITSLAR, Gen. hy Agt., 
J.G, KgiTH, Gen. Agt. 140 Rialto Bldg.,C hicago 


tthiads 


TERLING CYCLI LY 


mS ali Oh Orem! 
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== ANNOUNCEMENT. =>~~ 


= Che Patural Geographies = 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Now Ready 
NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. In Preparation 


—_ ER 





Do jDo si Do oi 2a si 2a al 2 el tesla eh eel 


Some Distinctive Features. 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY |. scsurarrwoer voruparre 


(a) Based on Physical Geography and beginning with known surroundings. 
(b) Leading to Commercial and Industrial! treatment of countries and cities. 


(SFOGRAPHY . Uniform scale of corresponding maps permitting the direct comparison 
of areas. This has never before been done in an elementary geography 
3. Frequent exercises leading to the correlation and comparieon of the parts 

of the subject already studied. 





to 


4. Topical outlines of the language work required by the Courses of Study 
aa +--+ --———__ of every large city in the United States. This is not in any other 
a. 
5. Use of such illustrations only as serve to aid the text, and the exclusion 
Jacques W. Redway, F.R.G.S., | of such as serve merely to All up space. 
6. Explanation of each necessary term where it first occurs, and omission 
Price 60 cents. of forma! definitions at the beginning of the book. 


7. Strict accordance, in method, with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. 


Books sent prepaid cn receipt of prices. Besides the above we have the largest number and the greatest variety of valuable text-books for 


all grades of public and private schools. Bulletins of new books, circulars, specimen pages and introduction ? 
terms free on request. Correspondence cordially invited. Address.... a 
A 
@&' 
a 


CINCINNATI American Book Company, 











CHICAGO 521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. + re 

oe ’ 
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Made from the Celebrated POTTER MATERI AL = 


ARE => 


Write for information to U N My U R PA S Ss E D 4 
if 


closed with Flezifold Doors combine 
hygienic features with econemy of floor 
areas. Approved by the best sanitary 
engineers and have been adopted b 
many School Boards of the most advancec 
cities. 

Patentees and manufacturers of Flezi- 
fold Coiling and Sliding Partitions for sub- 
dividing large rooms without posts or 
mullions. 

Send for illustrated details and esti- 


HENLE DOR & SHUTER CO, 


73 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 











VENTILATING WARDROBES BLACKBOARDS 


the manufacturers. 


American Soapstone Finish C0.,Vermon:” 





BEST IN THE WORLD ! 








are there more “Florida” Steam Heaters in use 
Y than any other steam heater? Why is the 
“Florida” so extensively used—not only in - 


America, but in Great Britain, in Germany, in France? Is it a matter of = 


sentiment? Or is it a matter of securing a good or an inferior heater? Ask = 
those who use the “Florida.” To them these are easy questions to answer. — 
Catalogue? 


“SLATING 


Largest Shippers in the U.S. Orders Filled within —  _ eee 
48 Hours. Money Refunded if not Satisfactory. - : se 
Prices the Lowest. Write to , 
JAS. L. FOOTE, Cen’! Manager, : : ad a ee 

SLATINCTON, PA. 


WANG 


American Boiler Company. 






84 Lake Street, Chicago. 94 Centre Street, New York. 

















